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NEW EFFICIENCY IN PHILANTHROPY. 


Every gift is an investment. Every giver is under moral 
obligation to look for adequate returns in worth-while results, 
not to himself but to the race or to its members whom he would 
benefit. Reckless, sentimental wastes, even in the name of 
kindness or of humanity, are as wrong as selfish wastes and 
may work more harm. 


THE MOTIVE OF GIFTS TO EDUCATION. 


The large philanthropic investments made in education are 
primarily based on the principle of securing the largest possible 
returns in benefits to humanity. Education is our attempt to 
direct the evolution of persons into the highest types and the 
completest social efficiency. It reaches the roots of all human 
problems because it reaches persons. Ultimately it is most 
likely to right wrongs, cure ills and adjust society, not by im- 
mediate palliatives, but by affecting the causes in character. 
The educator aims at personality as the force that determines 
all beside. He who gives to education gives wisely and directly 
to human progress. 

The principle of personal responsibility for gifts as social 
investments and the recognition of the investment value of edu- 
cational enterprises suggest two further considerations in in- 
creasing philanthropic efficiency: First, the wisdom of the de- 
liberate choice, for investment, of that period of education in 
which the largest results can be insured, and, second, the de- 
liberate selection of those types or those phases of educational 
activity which contribute most directly and beneficially to the 
development of personal efficiency. 


A STRATEGIC SELECTION FOR GIFTS. 


First, the concentration of philanthropic investment on the 
period of life in which education will be most effective, will 
1 
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mean that the largest gifts will be made, at least some day, to 
elementary education. We do well to train leaders by the insti- 
tutions for higher education but the effectiveness of this train- 
ing is seriously impaired by the deficiencies of their earlier and 
especially their elementary training. Further, while we are 
training a few leaders the great mass of the people is being 
pushed out into life having wasted much of the brief period 
of preparation. They will get nothing beyond the present ele- 
mentary training and often these few years of training are 
wasted because of our present inefficient, traditional school 
system. 
ENDOWED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


It may seem to some that gifts to elementary education will 
be impossible or unwise because of our policy of the public 
administration of public education. It may be answered that 
we also have a system of public higher education which in no 
wise prevents large gifts to universities and colleges. The fact 
that we have a system of tax-supported elementary schools 
does not involve, as we seem to believe in our American life, 
that the public adoption of this system establishes it, once and 
for ever, as the final word on the subject, as the only form for 
all children. Neither is there good reason, either in experience 
in other agencies of public administration, or elsewhere, for 
supposing that state administered schools will automatically 
become adequate to all the needs in elementary education or 
keep in advance of the developing needs of a rapidly developing 
social order. The proffer of gifts for the extension of either 
elementary or secondary education need not be regarded as a 
criticism of the public schools any more than gifts to a private 
college or university are an indictment of the State University. 
The field of opportunity is so large and the issues so vast that 
there is room for all in the work of training children and young 
people. 

INVESTMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 


But philanthropic investments in elementary education 
need in no wise enter into competition with, nor even be directly 
related to the system of public schools. 

There are at least two directions in which wise and fore- 
sighted philanthropists will invest in elementary education, first, 
in free, scientific experimentation with private elementary 
schools, and, second, in broad, thoroughgoing investigations in- 


—_—_— 
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to the theories and principles of the competent and adequate 
education of children. The only way we will ever arrive at a 
solution of the problems of elementary education will be by 
the actual application under normal conditions of well estab- 
lished theories to large groups of children. On one point all are 
agreed, that the present system of elementary education will not 
do, for it fails at doing the very thing it aims to do—equip youth 
with a certain body of information. Moreover this very aim 
is an adequate and altogether mistaken one. This is as far 
as agreement goes. There is no unity of opinion as to the 
program of betterment or as to a satisfactory substitute for our 
elementary schools. There is no agreement because we have no 
data on which to work, there never has been that same sort of 
experimentation in the mass education of children as that by 
which scientific theories are clarified into laws in other realms. 
The new education never has been tried on a comprehensive 
seale. It has been tried on individuals but it is not individu- 
alistic. The problem has to do with large social groups; it can 
be solved only with groups and by social processes. The pres- 
ent greatest need is a body of working data on which to de- 
termine the processes of elementary education. Such a body 
of scientifically ascertained facts can be secured only by prop- 
erly organized and supervised experiments, conducted under 
typical conditions and maintained for an extended period of 
time. 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS. 


Few experiments would yield finer results than the follow- 
ing: To establish and maintain a number of elementary 
schools, open on the same terms as the public schools, in large 
centers of population and in rural districts, in which the edu- 
cational staff, set free from all traditional bondage, would en- 
deavor really to train children for living. The curricula for 
these schools would be under the direction of a body of prac- 
tical experts. Such schools would be able to give due place to 
the large elements of the vocational, moral and aesthetic, now 
very largely neglected. Such experiments could determine 
the feasibility and wisdom of many plans now urged on school 
people, such as the use of religious ideas, the direction of play, 
the extension of the period of school control and the various 
methods of training the moral life. 

In a word, it would appear that a wise investment in edu- 
cation would aim, first, at the period when lives are most edu- 
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cable, second, when the largest number is being educated, 
and, third, at determining the future of the race by influencing 
those who make that future. These three lines of emphasis 
converge at the elementary school. 


SELECTING CHARACTER-DEVELOPING AGENCIES. 


The second suggested principle which would appear as a 
controlling factor in the selection of wise philanthropic invest- 
ments in education is the deliberate choice of those types or 
those phases of educational activity which contribute most di- 
rectly and beneficially to the development of personal and so- 
cial efficiency. 

The ultimate test of any educational institution must be its 
ability to develop competent, adequate personality. To this 
end all the materials of the curriculum are but means; to this 
end all knowledge is but the tool and servant. The making of 
character may seem to be incidental in the school processes but 
it is essentially its greatest aim. Every worthy teacher is con- 
scious of the regnancy of the moral or personal aim in educa- 
tion. True teachers do not teach subjects; they use subjects to 
teach persons. Our schools may be known and must be tested 
by the kind of persons they return to society. Yet this domi- 
nant and all-important aim is forgotten in the press of school 
work. The development of character is the work to which we 
have given the least direct attention. There is no other educa- 
tional problem so great as this: How shall we deal with youth 
in the school of today to secure to the society of tomorrow the 
full and normal development of their powers of moral discern- 
ment, choice and will, their sense of responsibility and of 
ideals of service? How shall we make sure that the next gen- 
eration knows truth and right, loves justice and mercy, is 
trained to habits of right living and adequately motived with 
the passion and aim which can make the right social life 
possible? 

OUR JUST DEMANDS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


For the sake of the future and on account of our present 
investments in the schools we now have a right to demand of the 
schools this product: the quickening of the powers of life toward 
a developing knowledge of the world and of self, habituation to 
social living in a world of good will, and motivation to the life 
of truth and loving service. Education efficient for these ends 
would go far to cure human ills at their sources in human char- 
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acter. Surely here is the most important opportunity for in- 
vestment, the wisest and best-paying possible for any one. To 
make good and efficient men and women is to make all things 


good. 
BASIC NEEDS IN MORAL EDUCATION. 


This field of the development of efficient, rightly motived 
personality is the one in which every true teacher is seeking 
help. Itis the one in which, because of its difficulty and present 
indefiniteness, there is most uncertainty. It is the one in which 
service can be most valuably rendered. It needs the long con- 
tinued, painstaking efforts of trained investigators; it needs 
careful, sympathetic experiments carried over periods of time; 
it needs observation drawn from the experience of other na- 
tions under conditions of most careful scrutiny and including 
wide surveys of methods and results. It needs men of vision, 
able to see into the future, anxious to build for coming days the 
great foundation of finer character; it needs men and women, 
conscious of the primacy of the higher values of personality, 
who will by their gifts make possible the necessary investiga- 
tions and experiments; it needs a well restrained propaganda 
to stimulate public thinking on this subject. 


FEDERATION FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


THEODORE GERALD Soares, Ph. D., D. D., 
Professor of Religious Education, The University of Chicago. 


As one considers the religious leadership of today two 
facts stand out with great distinction: One is the wide diverg- 
ence of opinion, the result of our freedom; the other is the 
singular unity of purpose, the result of our common interests. 
Varied as may be our views on doctrine and philosophy, we 
are extraordinarily and most hopefully agreed on our practical 
tasks. The passion of our religious leadership is shared in 
recognition of the vital importance of the Christian home, of 
the effective character-making public school, of the educa- 
tional, regenerating Christian church, and of the humanizing 
forces in all our modern society. We are agreed as to the ele- 
ments in our moral-religious problem, and we are largely 
agreed upon the general course of action to be pursued. 
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Certainly we are united in our fundamental interest in 
the home. Educators, churchmen, social workers, civic re- 
formers, vocational leaders, all are going back to the family 
as a centre of danger and a centre of hope. The rallying cry 
of the need of the Christian home is one to which everyone 
would respond, who believes in God, and loves his fellowmen, 
and hopes for the salvation of society. We are agreed in our 
recognition of the serious problems created by the home that 
is a third-floor tenement with rags in its broken windows, or 
a third-floor flat with gilded radiators; the home whose play- 
ground is necessarily the street, whose law is almost inevitably 
repression; the home which is so far from the place of work 
that the father is almost eliminated from the family life, and 
which is either so well organized or so ill organized that it 
makes no demand upon its members for regular and natural 
contribution to its orderly maintenance; the home, composed 
of such disintegrated elements, that family religion would 
seem out of the question, even if anyone had the temerity to 
raise the question. Here is a problem which all of us recog- 
nize as elemental. America must have a genuine home life. 

There is almost as general recognition of the strategic sig- 
nificance of the public school. Perhaps we are not absolutely 
at one as to the aim of the school. The current word to express 
the aim is, I believe, efficiency. But a very large number of 
our leading educators are passionately insisting upon giving 
a moral content to that efficiency. When the National Edu- 
cation Association has spoken in such decided terms upon 
moral education, when the subject has become one of inter- 
national interest and conference, when so many superitend- 
ents, principals and teachers have addressed themselves with 
keen solicitude to the question of methods of moral instruc- 
tion, and to the morality of the school life, it is not too much 
to say that we are agreed in looking to our public schools as 
seminaries of citizenship, and it is not too much to hope for 
a united religious leadership to help this mighty agency to 
perform well its highest task. 

When it comes to the church, we are in truly wonderful 
agreement as regards our fundamental business. We are not 
going to discuss any further whether the process of bringing 
children to the fullness of spiritual life is a process of regen- 
eration or of education, because we have made our conception 
of education large enough to include regeneration in the pro- 
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cess. We lose all controversy when our Lord sets a little child 
in the midst, and we actually see the little creature grow and 
struggle, and the Spirit of God brood over him, and we see 
how we may create conditions, atmosphere, companionships, 
opportunities, how we may strengthen him in habits of righi- 
eousness, how he will break forth in awakenings, enlighten- 
ments, emotional crises, heart resolutions, and expand in larger 
activities, and grow by the grace of God and our good heip, 
—if only we have sense enough not to spoil the process—unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

I do not mean to say that if we should undertake to draw 
up a theological statement of these matters, we should all be 
in agreement, but that in our practical work of religious edu- 
cation in the church, we are coming to an agreement of method, 
to an appreciation of the meaning of childhood, and youth, 
and character, and developing personality. And more than 
that, we are even coming to an agreement to let the theological 
statements alone. So we are ready for united religious leader- 
ship in tuis most significant field. 

As regards the various activities for social betterment, 
either of the community or of voluntary organizations, we 
are agreed that they are of vital concern for religion and 
morals. A minister was recently stating the hard conditions 
of his field: his church surrounded by saloons, nickel shows, 
dance-halls, but when asked what he had to offset them, he 
replied that the church afforded the ordinary means of grace. 
These included a very dull weekly prayer meeting, and an 
occasional ghastly sociable. He must have some extraordinary 
means of grace for that neighborhood. 

Most of us find ourselves more in sympathy with Jane 
Addams who speaks of the recreation of the youth of the city 
as the prime moral problem. Every endeavor to make amuse- 
ment clean instead of foul, sports and physical activities 
healthy instead of vicious, companionships wholesome instead 
of vulgar, is genuine religious education. Every stimulus to 
earnest vocational preparation—agricultural, industrial, do- 
mestic, artistic—is a genuine contribution to the spiritual prog- 
ress of the people. All our interest in the freedom of the toiling 
millions means a larger understanding of the kingdom of 
God. We are coming to a glorious agreement in this recog- 
nition that all the higher social values are essentially religious. 
And we are ready for a united religious leadership that shall 
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carry forward far more vigorously the campaign to secure 
for the unprivileged the opportunities of the abundant life. 

For all this unity of purpose and endeavor we should be 
profoundly thankful. We have really to a large degree come 
to feel that the human task is one, and that he that is not 
against us is on our side. We have really come to understand 
that in our religious endeavors the eye cannot ssy to the 
hand, “I have no need of thee.” 

But if this general agreement makes united religious lead- 
ership possible, the appalling and wide failure to recognize 
the pressure of our moral-religious problems makes it to the 
last degree important. Those who are keenly interested feel 
the complexity and seriousness of the situation, and are largely 
at one with regard to it. But they constitute a very small por- 
tion of our population, even of our religious population. There 
is a certain stupid optimism among us, which is only a disguise 
for indifference, but which obscures to itself its own real nature 
by a hazy faith in God and a flamboyant faith in America that 
all will be well in the long run. So the people in our homes 
are not very much seeking to make them wholesome and Chris- 
tian. And great numbers of those in our schools are only con- 
cerned with the success that is measured by the reports that 
have to be made to superintendents and boards. And the new 
type of young college instructor thinks more of the book that 
he will write—but that nobody wants to read—than of the 
priceless opportunity in the human lives that pass under his 
hands. And our churches by thousands are lagging behind, 
trusting in worn-out methods, content with a proclamation of 
truth, which the people may take or leave. And communities, 
intent on what they are pleased to call practical matters, are 
shutting their eyes to the waste of their choicest asset—the 
youth that is losing itself in their streets. As the prophet said 
so sadly long ago, “Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.” 

Take us as a whole, we do not know that there is any 
problem. Superficially considered, things seem to be going 
pretty well. The oncoming generation must take its chance as 
we took ours, the good will survive and the derelict will be 
swept away. Who shall arouse the conscience of the people? 
Some voice must speak to our fathers and mothers, some wis- 
dom must lead our teachers who stand in the places of influ- 
ence. Some strong appeal must awake our churches to know 
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that a new day has dawned. In some way our communities 
must learn what community life means for all its members. 
Who shall do this? 

It is not a clarion voice that we need, crying that the 
kingdom of God is at hand. It is a thousand voices and ten 
thousand hands speaking of the kingdom and actually demon- 
strating that it is here. It is a federation of all the natural 
leaders in this onward movement. It is pooling our interests. 
It is mobilizing our forces. It is such a marshalling of clergy- 
men, educators, Christian laymen, editors, philanthropists, 
social workers, that the nation shall see who they are, and how 
many they are, and shall hear the united voice with which 
they speak, appreciate the efficient activities in which they are 
engaged, and so learn that faith is a challenge, optimism in- 
volves devotion, hope is an engine as well as an anchor. 

There are great possibilities in a large federation for relig- 
ious leadership. Besides the sense of unity imparted to the 
leaders themselves, certain positive advantages can be attained. 
We are greatly in need of large investigations on our moral- 
religious conditions. We do not know our situation with any 
exactness. The extraordinary significance of the investigation 
of the Vice Commission in Chicago is an indication of what 
may be done when we really address ourselves to find the 
facts. Noteworthy results have followed the investigations 
undertaken by the Juvenile Protective League of Chicago into 
the conditions of dance-halls, amusement parks, nickel thea- 
tres, excursion boats. The impressiveness of the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit wherever it has been seen is evidence of the value 
of the scientific presentation of real conditions. Much may 
be done in what is more particularly our own field. Who knows 
what the churches of any city are actually accomplishing? 
Who has made a study of the definite results of our Sunday 
school efforts? Various endeavors are being made to keep 
older boys and girls in Sunday school, to organize men and 
women for religious studies and social helpfulness, but what 
does it all mean? How many efforts have any promise of 
permanence? We simply do not know the facts, and we need 
many serious studies under competent direction that we may 
find out where we are. 

More than that, we need a clearing house of religious 
endeavor. As the medical world knows when any contribu- 
tion has been made to the science of therapeutics, so should 
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we know when any contribution has been made to the problem 
of advancing religion. We should know what experiments 
are being made. We should be able to subject them to the 
frankest criticism. We should all be able to avail ourselves 
of whatever emerges from the test of criticism. We need such 
a leadership as shall save us from charlatanry, quackery, and 
superficiality in religious effort. We should be able to get a 
certain authoritative endorsement of the good and condemna- 
tion of the bad. 

Such a federation should save us from being led off into 
insignificant movements. This does not involve, of course, a 
religious trust that shall dictate our policies, but such a federa- 
tion of our religious leadership that the men and women in 
whom we have confidence, having knowledge of all that is 
going on in these supreme interests, may be really leaders, 
helping us to discern between good, bad, and indifferent, to 
hold fast that which is true, to put our strength into that which 
is efficient. Our charities have been made efficient by federa- 
tion. Our national education has been highly promoted by 
federation. Does not our religious enterprise need a like 
federation? 

It would be an affectation of modesty to fail to recognize 
that our own Association has actually to a notable degree 
secured this federation. We are here in national convention 
with no foolish pride of organization. We have no vested 
interests that anybody is concerned to secure. Only the per- 
formance of the task is the interest of any of us. If some other 
organization could perform it better we could wind up our 
affairs and turn over all our assets as easily as we should do 
it willingly. But if we have no pride of organization, we have 
a thankfulness and a satisfaction. The Religious Education 
Association has proved its fitness. Some notable federation 
has been made in these nine years. The generous catholic 
spirit of our Association has contributed in no small measure 
to bring about that unity of purpose which exists today, and 
which affords the opportunity for larger federation. Some 
valuable investigations have already been made. And the 
appeal for genuine religious education has been issued with 
a voice so earnest, from a body of men and women so widely 
representative, and on grounds so unanswerable, that it has 
been heard and heeded, and, even in these few years, the 
results are manifest. 
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The Religious Education Association is not a few men and 
women, but very many. Its significance is in its breadth of 
membership. If anyone disapproves of anything in the Asso- 
ciation, let him come in and speak, for it is still in the making. 
It is still in its early days of constant improvement, and the 
helpful critic is of all most welcome to its membership. This 
federation seeks to retain a religious fervor so passionate in 
its high devotion that all the power of the old revival will be 
conserved. It seeks to proceed with such wisdom and rigid 
adherence to truth that it will be worthy of this great modern 
scientific age. It seeks to be so sympathetic with all that is 
good that it may enlist the co-operation of all who long to see 
the kingdom of God come with power. 


SEX-INSTRUCTION. 


SEX-INSTRUCTION AS A PHASE 
OF SOCIAL EDUCATION. 


Maurice A. BicgELow, Pu.D., 
Professor of Biology, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


In explanation of the title of this paper, let me preface my 
main discussions by some remarks concerning the various 
terms now applied to instruction concerning sex and reproduc- 
tion. For several years such instruction has been most often 
called “sex-hygiene,” which obviously refers to health. This 
is quite satisfactory so far as the instruction is strictly hygienic; 
but I shail later defend the proposition that considered as a 
phase of social education, sex instruction is only in a minor 
part a problem of hygiene. I realize that this statement will 
be declared heretical by most of the present-day advocates of 
sex-instruction because most of them have approached this 
latest educational movement from the standpoint of physical 
health, and especially because their attention has been drawn 
to the very common occurence of pathological conditions. 
Nevertheless, the sex problems of our times are not all affect- 
ing physical health, which hygiene aims to conserve; and the 
sex educational movement will be quite inadequate without 
great stress upon certain ethical and social aspects of sex 
problems. This idea will be developed later, but I anticipate 
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simply to explain the point of view of the statement that “sex- 
hygiene” is altogether too limited as a general designation for 
the desirable instruction concerning sex and reproduction. 

Another objection raised against the term “sex-hygiene,” 
and especially by many parents and others who are watching 
the movement from a non-medical standpoint, is that the em- 
phasis on health suggests special attention to diseased condi- 
tions, which numerous speakers and writers have certainly 
overstressed. 

Two general terms, “sex-instruction” and “sex-education,” 
are quite free from the above objections to “sex-hygiene”; and 
it is highly desirable that they should be used in all educa- 
tional discussions where there is no specific reference to the 
problems of health. 

Sex-education should not be understood as limited to 
school instruction. We may safely leave mathematics and 
writing and even reading to schools, but sex-education will fail 
unless the school can get the co-operation of the homes, the 
churches, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the W. C. T. U., the 
Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and other organizations which 
aim to reach young people socially, religiously, and ethically. 
The part which these have already taken in the sex-education 
movement is in the aggregate more important than what the 
schools have been able to accomplish. Sex-education, then, 
should be understood as including all scientific, ethical, social, 
and religious instruction which aims to help young people pre- 
pare to solve for themselves the problems of sex which in- 
evitably come to every normal individual. 

One more prefatory remark: I have already used the 
phrase “the problems of sex and reproduction.” A momentary 
consideration will show one that many problems of sex and of 
reproduction have become widely separated in human life by 
the social conditions which began to complicate the original 
biological function of reproduction when intelligent man first 
gained freedom from the blind instincts that control the ani- 
mals. Recognizing frankly the scientific fact that human life 
has come to face some sex problems that are no longer repro- 
ductive, we should attempt to organize sex-education on broad 
lines so as to help young people solve the well-known prob- 
lems both of sex and reproduction. 

In order to understand sex-education we must keep clearly 
in mind the reasons for such instruction. There are three 
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lines of facts which indicate that all young people should 
acquire certain knowledge concerning the sexual and repro- 
ductive processes and their relation to life. These facts may 
be succinctly stated as follows: 

First, within the past decade the general public has re- 
ceived some astounding revelations concerning the enormous 
extent of sexual promiscuity, which is immorality according to 
our commonly accepted code of morals. Moreover this im- 
morality has in the social evil been complicated by a most 
barbaric form of slavery. But more significant than such 
moral mistakes is the declaration by eminent physicians that 
along with immorality goes the two highly infectious and ex- 
ceedingly destructive diseases that are known in medical 
science as social or venereal. These acquired by individuals 
guilty of promiscuity not only seriously and often fatally affect 
the victim, but of greater social importance is the evidence that 
they are very often transmitted to persons innocent of any 
transgression of the moral law, and with results too horrible 
for popular description. 

The second line of facts is concerned with the personal 
hygienic guidance which young people need. This is most 
essential for boys and girls standing at the threshhold of 
adolescence; but even children of kindergarten age often pre- 
sent hygienic problems to parents or teachers. 

The third line of facts suggesting the importance of wide- 
spread information concerning the problems of sex and repro- 
duction is the consensus of opinion of numerous physicians, 
ministers and lawyers that a very large proportion of the 
matrimonial disharmonies have their foundation in the com- 
mon misunderstanding of sex physiology and especially of sex 
psychology. 

Thus we find the greatest sex problems of the age (1) in 
promiscuity or immorality, (2) in unhygienic conditions af- 
fecting the individual life, and (3) in widespread misunder- 
standing of certain immutable laws that are the very founda- 
tions of monogamic marriage. Note that back of each of these 
three phases of sexual problems are ignorance and uncon- 
trolled instincts. This naturally suggests that sex-education 
offers one path towards a better adjustment of life and the 
problems of sex. Such in brief is the line of facts and reason- 
ing which has led within a very few years to general recogni- 
tion of sex-education as a necessary aspect of general educa- 
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tion. The promulgation of the medical and social facts has 
given us many chills of horror, but the means will be justified 
if the end in sex-education succeeds in reducing the sum total 
of sexual mistakes. 

Since the revelations concerning sexual immorality, espe- 
cially the social evil and its associated diseases, have had the 
chief influence in awakening intelligent people from their age- 
long ignorance and indifference concerning the great sex- 
problems, it is perhaps natural that those who first proposed 
sex-education should have emphasized the social evil and dis- 
eases so much as to create the widespread impression that the 
great aim of sex-education is to teach the distressing facts con- 
cerning immorality and its pathological consequences. 

Now, without in the least underestimating the vast im- 
portance of the emphasis placed on immorality and social dis- 
ease in the splendid pioneer work for the sex-education move- 
ment, and without suggesting that these should be entirely 
neglected in the proposed educational attack on sex problems, 
I believe that, so far as formal instruction in schools and col- 
leges is concerned, we may gain a decided advantage if from 
now on we recognize boldly that the social evil of sexual im- 
morality and the associated diseases constitute only one of 
several groups of sex-problems that education should attempt 
to help solve. 

Concerning the other problems that sex-education should 
touch with great definiteness, it is my personal view that they 
are in four important lines as follows: 

(1) The biological truths that lead to serious and respect- 
ful attitude on all sex questions. (2) The personal hygiene that 
conserves individual sexual health, independently of social 
diseases. (3) The hygienic, ethical and psychical laws that 
promote physical and mental health in monogamic marriage, 
and (4) the established principles of heredity and eugenics 
which foretell the possible coming of a better race of humans. 
I believe that in these four lines there are educational problems 
of present and future greater significance to human health and 
happiness than are found in the social evil and its diseases, 
commandingly important though these be. Therefore in view- 
ing the field of science with reference to the possible useful- 
ness of its knowledge in helping individuals solve the vital 
problems that have naturally grown out of the reproductive 
function, I believe that we are logical only when we organize 
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our educational aim so as to give scientific instruction con- 
cerning the problems of sex in the several lines in addition to 
the hygienic aspects of the social evil and its diseases. As I 
now see in the large the sex problems which scientific educa- 
tion may help in solving, the educational aims may be grouped 
under four general headings as follows: 

First and most important, sex-education should aim to 
develop an open-minded, serious, scientific, and respectful atti- 
tude towards the problems of human life which relate to sex 
and reproduction. 

Second, sex-education should aim to give that personal hy- 
giene of the sex-organs which is of direct value in making for 
the most healthful and efficient life of the individual. 

Third, sex-education should aim to develop personal re- 
sponsibility regarding the social, ethical, psychical and eugenic 
aspects of sex as affecting the individual life in its relation to 
other individuals of the present and future generations; in 
short, sex-education should consider the problems of sex-in- 
stincts and actions in relation to society. 

Fourth, sex-education should aim to teach young people 
during adolescence, the essential hygienic, social and eugenic 
facts regarding the two destructive diseases which are charge- 
abl eto sexual promiscuity or immorality. 

For emphasis, let me briefly summarize these aims of sex- 
education: (1) Serious, scientific and respectful attitude of 
mind on sex questions, (2) personal sexual hygiene, (3) social 
and ethical and eugenic responsibility for sex actions, (4) rela- 
tion of immorality and social diseases. I have deliberately 
placed these educational aims in this order because it is the 
order of greatest permanent importance in the sex-education 
movement, it represents the greatest value to the largest num- 
br of individuals who may learn the scientific truth, and it is 
the order most natural, most logical, and most effective in 
pedagogical practice with young people. 

Let me analyze the above aims of sex-education and point 
out how they may be connected with instruction in schools. 

I have placed first the aim to develop a serious and re- 
spectful attitude toward sex and reproduction because at the 
root of the sexual problems of our times is the almost universal 
secrecy, disrespect, vulgarity and irreverence concerning every 
aspect of sex and reproduction. Even expectant motherhood 
is commonly concealed as long as possible and all reference 
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to the developing new life is accompanied with blushes and 
tones suggestive of some great shame. Nothing sexual is com- 
monly regarded as sacred. Love and marriage, motherhood 
and birth, are all freely selected as themes for sexual jests, 
many of them so vulgar that no printed dictionary supplies 
the necessary words. And I am not simply referring to the 
great masses of uneducated people; for the saddest fact is that 
a very large proportion of intelligent people have not an open- 
minded and respectful attitude concerning sex and reproduc- 
tion. 

Now, unless we can devise some way to counteract the 
prevailing narrow, vulgar, disrespectful and irreverent atti- 
tude towards all aspects of sex and reproduction; unless we can 
make people see sexual processes in all their normal aspects as 
noble, beautiful, and splendid steps in the great plan of nature; 
unless we can substitute a philosophical and aesthetic view of 
sex relationship for the time-worn interpretation of everything 
sexual as inherently vulgar, base, ignoble and demanding as- 
ceticism for those who would reach the highest physical de- 
velopment; unless we can begin to make these changes in the 
prevailing attitude towards sex and reproduction, we can not 
make any decided advance in the attempt to help solve sex 
problems by special instruction. First of all sex-education 
must work for a purified and dignified attitude which sees 
vulgarity and impurity only when the functions of sex have 
been voluntarily and knowingly misused and thereby debased. 
If sex-education succeeds in giving young people this enlight- 
ened attitude, there will be little difficulty in solving most of 
the ethical and hygienic problems of sex. A young man who 
has caught a glimpse of the highest interpretation of sex in 
its relation to human life, in short a young man to whom all 
natural sex processes are essentially pure and noble and beau- 
tiful, is not one who will make grave hygienic mistakes in his 
own life and he will not be personally connected with the 
social evil and its diseases and he will avoid almost intuitively 
the physiologic and psychologic mistakes that most often cause 
matrimonial disasters. Everything, then, in successful sex- 
education depends upon the attitude formed in the minds of 
learners; and towards this our major efforts should be directed. 

Recognizing the great importance of attitude, how may it 
be influenced by high-school instruction? The most widely 
accepted answer is that the best beginning may be made 
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through courses of biology, including both botany and zoology, 
and through nature-study and hygiene taught on a biologic 
basis. No other method of introduction to sex-instruction is so 
natural and so likely to lead to a serious, scientific and open- 
minded attitude concerning sex and reproduction. In fact a 
large part of the study of reproduction of plants and animals 
in courses of biology has its value chiefly in the overwhelming 
evidence that problems of sex and reproduction are natural 
and dignified aspects of life. In short, such biological study 
determines attitude in no small degree. This is the justifica- 
tion for study of the reproductive processes in a series of ani- 
mals and plants representing stages between the complex de- 
velopment of the highest animals which parallel human life 
and the lowest forms which the microscope reveals. In all my 
classes of twenty years in high school and college I have noted 
a marked development of serious, scientific and open-minded 
attitude in response to natural and frank presentation of ani- 
mal and plant life-histories. Moreover, I have many times re- 
quested large groups of students to write freely and frankly 
concerning the influence of biological courses upon their own 
attitude; and their papers have strongly supported my observa- 
tion that study of animal and plant life-processes exerts a pro- 
found influence upon the attitude of students towards the hu- 
man problems of sex and reproduction. If I were stating a de- 
fense for biology as one of three or four essential science 
courses for general education, I should place the greatest em- 
phasis upon the study of animals and plants as a foundation 
for sex-instruction. Certain critics would reply that all the 
biological facts that are actually used in the direct human ap- 
plication of sex-instruction could be taught in a few lectures 
without a year’s course in biology; but opposed to this is the 
demonstrated fact that a few isolated lessons do not give the 
attitude that comes from a good course of biology taught with 
the view to culminating in special sex-instruction. 
Concerning the personal sex hygiene demanded by the 
second aim, some teachers hold that this should be a part of a 
course or series of lessons in general hygiene, including the 
problems of health for all systems of organs. This sounds 
reasonable, provided that the hygiene is preceded by biological 
nature-study or high-school biology in which life-histories of 
organisms have been studied for the sake of attitude. How- 
ever, the needed personal hygiene for either boys or girls can 
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be taught in a very short lesson, or by limited reading, near the 
end of a course of biology which has emphasized physiology 
and its hygienic bearings. Obviously such lessons cannot be 
coeducational. 

The third aim involves some difficult educational prob- 
lems. Since we confess that we know so little concerning effi- 
cient methods for ethical, moral, or social teaching, it is evi- 
dent that we must be far from a satisfactory plan for dealing 
with instruction which is intended to oppose most powerful 
instinctive tendencies and long established habits of sensuality. 
Clearly the third aim sets no easy task for the educator; but 
since the possible solution of sex problems must turn on the 
sex actions of the individual in relation to society, the ethical- 
social aspects of sex-education must not be evaded because the 
way is not yet entirely clear. The fact is that a good beginning 
has been made, especially in teaching concerning social dis- 
eases, eugenics, and heredity. 

The value of all the proposed teaching concerning the rela- 
tion of immorality and social diseases is more ethical than hy- 
gienic. Read any of the standard literature on the social side 
of venereal diseases, especially the masterly writings of the 
eminent physician and chief organizer of the American move- 
ment for sex-education, Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of New York 
City, and one notes that the medical facts have bearings in two 
directions. First, they indicate the desirability of morality as 
a protection of personal health, and second they teach that the 
pathological results of the individual’s immoral living may be 
passed on later to innocent wives and children. The first is a 
clearly personal hygiene as teaching that impure water may 
cause typhoid; but the second is social hygiene and ethics. The 
second is more impressive to all but the most selfish people. 

There is good reason for believing that information con- 
cerning the social diseases is more likely to impress the average 
young man through the social-ethical appeal much more than 
as a matter of personal health. Therefore a biological lesson 
on social diseases, which may be presented most logically in 
connection with other germ diseases, may have its chief value 
in that its meaning is social and ethical. 

As another illustration of biology touching ethics, I have 
recently come to believe that the teaching concerning heredity 
and eugenics, which should be a standard part of the best sex- 
instruction, has its greatest value in the ethical appeal, and 
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not in the direct biological application of the laws of heredity 
which underly eugenics. I realize that this statement is likely 
to be disputed by those biologists who see in eugenics only the 
possibility of controlling heredity so as to propagate better 
strains of humans, just as breeders of plants and animals have 
produced better domesticated varieties. A biologist naturally 
believes that the ultimate aim of eugenics is improvement of 
physical and psychical qualities; but considering the ethical- 
social-biological complications of human sex-problems, it 
seems improbable that any decided and extensive improve- 
ment is likely to come if we continue to limit our interpretation 
of the principles of eugenics to the purely biological standpoint 
of the breeder of plants and animals. Let me illustrate by 
some concrete facts from eugenics: 

There is a widespread opinion among science teachers that 
high-school biology should present some of the best established 
facts of heredity; and that these should be eugenically applied 
to human life by means of such illustrations as those afforded 
by the histories of certain degenerate families, such as the well- 
known Jukes and Kallikaks. A brief sketch of the history of 
the latter family will make clear my point as to the ethical 
appeal of eugenics. 

A young man of good ancestry broke the moral law about 
one hundred and forty years ago and became the father of 
an illegitimate son by a feeble-minded mother. Of 480 de- 
scendants of this son, there have been 46 normal, many im- 
moral, many alcoholic and 143 feeble-minded. The same man 
who back in the revolutionary days made a moral mistake 
which led to such awful consequences, later married a woman 
of good family and became the progenitor of a second line of 
496 descendants of whom 494 have been normal mentally (2 
were affected by alliance with another family); and all have 
been first-class citizens, many of them prominent in business, 
professions, etc. 

Even making due allowance for the depressing influence 
of the environment in which most of the down-and-out de- 
scendants in the degenerate line lived, the comparison be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal lines from the same an- 
cestor gives the most convincing eugenic evidence that has been 
discovered in the human race. Doubtless it will long be used 
as basis for attempted biological control of the propagation of 
the unfit. 
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This story of the Kallikak family should be reviewed in 
every high school in connection with the topic “heredity” in 
a course of biology, for it will teach two important lessons: (1) 
The biological principle that defects, both physical and men- 
tal, are highly heritable, even for many generations; and (2) 
the ethical responsibility for the sex actions of the individual 
who may start a long train of human disaster that may visit 
the children unto even later than the third and fourth genera- 
tions. The first lesson is a purely biological one which sug- 
gests the eugenic argument that defective humans, like unde- 
sirable animals and plants, should not take part in the per- 
petuation of the species. The second lesson is not biological 
but ethical, suggesting individual responsibility for conduct 
which may disastrously affect other individuals lives. It seems 
to me that so far as general education is concerned the ethical 
lesson is the more impressive and more likely to lead to volun- 
tary eugenic practice by individuals. It is my observation 
that even many intelligent people are not seriously impressed 
by the biological evidences for eugenics considered as a gen- 
eral problem, but their reaction is one of interest when one 
begins to present the question of ethical responsibility for the 
transmission of physical and mental defects to future genera- 
tions. Such considerations have lead me to the view, already 
suggested, that eugenic studies in courses of biology have their 
greatest practical value in their ethical implications, which, 
of course, by influencing individual responsibility for repro- 
duction may lead to the desirable biological improvement of 
the human race. Teachers of biology should present, as an 
economic problem, the facts which will make better breeds of 
plants and animals by direct application of the biological laws 
of heredity; but they should present and apply parallel facts 
to human life in order to influence first of all individual re- 
sponsibility for ethical control of reproductive activity, and 
thus indirectly work eugenically for an improved human race. 

Thus the aim of eugenics is most likely to be attained 
through ethical rather than biological application of the teach- 
ing which our schools can give. The men and women who 
view life selfishly with no feelings of ethical responsibility to- 
wards others of the present or future will take no practical in- 
terest in the biological problems of human eugenics, although 
the economic problems of plant and animal breeding may in- 
terest some of these same people. 
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In addition to the ethical-social bearings of biological 
teaching, our sex-education will be incomplete until we learn 
how to attack the sex problems directly and effectively with 
reference to the ethical, social, psychical, and aesthetic as- 
pects. Perhaps we may be able to do this only with mature 
people; probably it is too much to hope that a serious im- 
pression will be made on even all intelligent people; but some- 
how sex-education must be completed by adequate presenta- 
tion of these aspects, for the problems of sex are satisfactorily 
solved only in the lives of those fortunate individuals whose 
vision of the relation of sex and life combines the viewpoints 
of biology, hygiene, psychology, ethics, aesthetics and religion. 

And now the fourth aim demands some explanation. 
Sometime in the adolescent period all young people learn the 
essential facts regarding the two social diseases and their re- 
lation to immoral living. There is the widespread impression 
that those advocating sex-education believe in giving great 
prominence to the social diseases; but in opposition to this I 
would cite the report of a committee of the American Federa- 
tion for Sex Hygiene, published in the January, 1913, issue of 
the Journal of Social Diseases. In that report there are twenty- 
three recommendations concerning sex-instruction; but only 
one mentions social diseases and in these words: “During the 
later period of adolescence . ._ there should be given 
special instruction as to the character and dangers of the 
venereal diseases.” That seems sufficient. It is not desirable 
that young people should review the horrible facts relating to 
perverted sexuality. Ten or twenty brief and authoritative 
statements quoted impressively from medical and social litera- 
ture ought to give fair warning of lurking dangers in immoral 
living. More extensive information has often proved danger- 
ous. I would gladly suggest that these dark sides of life be kept 
in sealed books if I did not know that so many young people 
need forewarning and definite guidance. Our educational sys- 
tem will not do its full duty if it fails to offer the needed help 
so that it may be obtained by all adolescent young people who 
are not so fortunate as to be guided by parents and other per- 
sonal teachers. 

In closing let me state my confession of faith in sex-educa- 
tion. It is certainly only one of several possible lines of attack 
on the alarming sex problems of our time; but it is the most 
hopeful outlook towards improved sexual morals and health, 
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both physical and psychical. However, we shall gain nothing 
of permanent value by extravagant claims or hopes as to the 
ultimate effect of sex-education. We must expect incomplete 
results. It will not entirely solve any one sex problem for all 
individuals who receive instruction; but it will solve all of the 
problems of many individuals and help many others. It will 
not eradicate the social evil and its characteristic diseases, but 
it will protect many a young man and woman and so reduce 
the sum total of immorality. It will not prevent all divorces 
and matrimonial disharmonies, but even now the biological 
teaching is helping and some day the social-ethical problems 
will be well presented and then most intelligent men and 
women will understand the fundamental principles for per- 
manent and harmonious monogamic marriage. Finally, sex- 
education will not enforce universal sexual morality in con- 
formity with our accepted code, but it will help many individ- 
uals through decisive battles with sex-instincts. 

Such are some of the lines along which extreme claims and 
hopes for sex-education have been and are still being made. 
There is some truth in each; in fact, there is more than enough 
to justify the present movement for sex-education. To all those 
who see nothing in the movement because it will not solve all 
the sex problems which have created a demand for special in- 
struction, we may reply by simply pointing to the fact that gen- 
eral education makes some better and more efficient citizens, 
but many times it fails to give desirable results. We believe in 
general education because it aims to offer all individuals help 
in preparation for more efficient life, although it succeeds only 
in part. Likewise we should stand for the scientific instruction 
of all young people in matters concerning sex because it is 
certain that such knowledge will function completely in many 
lives and will work appreciable good in many others. 

I cannot believe that sex-education is one of the long line of 
educational fads which quickly pass their day, for no other 
phase of education so closely touches life. History and geogra- 

hy and even a large part of the three Rs may be of little use 
in the lives of numerous people, but sex-education deals with 
problems which the normal human life cannot possibly avoid 
and which each individual must be prepared to solve for him- 
self. Therefore we may confidently assert that scientific in- 
struction —— most important aspects of sex pro- 
cesses and relationships has come to stay, and that it will soon 
be recognized as an absolutely necessary part of a rational and 
efficient scheme for the education of young people. 





THE BOY OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ADOLESCENT BOY. 


Birp T. BaLpwin, 


Professor of Psychology and Education, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


I. THE ELIMINATION OF ADOLESCENT BOYS FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


1. The very unsatisfactory methods of recording attend- 
ance in our Sunday schools make it impossible to determine 
what per cent of the boys who enter the schools remain through- 
out the adolescent period. We greatly need standardized 
terms and methods of recording attendance, in order that we 
may approach some of our problems more intelligently. There 
is not a single accurate study of the elimination of boys from 
the Sunday school reported in English for the reason that sci- 
entific consecutive records have not been kept showing how 
many boys leave, when they leave, why they leave, or what 
becomes of them after they have left. In order to make an 
investigation of this condition, which so vitally affects the 
future growth of religious organizations, we need consecutive 
records of the school history of all the pupils. To test the effi- 
ciency or weakness of the Sunday school system these records 
should include at least the name, address, date of birth, date of 
entrance, weekly attendance and definite information in regard 
to long absences, transfers to other schools and the date of join- 
ing the meeting or church. The chief essential is that the record 
of the same individuals be kept from year to year. Small sized 
cards will hold all of this information for at least ten years, pro- 
viding the attendance is transferred to these cards at the end 
of each month. 

2. From observation and from letters received from super- 
intendents during ten years, a tentative statement may be made 
to the effect that boys are most difficult to retain in Sunday 
schools between the ages of fifteen and twenty years. In 
some schools none of the small boys who enter remain after 
about fifteen and no new ones enter for this period; a few 
schools show that all boys are eliminated or transferred; other 
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schools retain from five to ten per cent of those who enter earlier 
than fifteen but acquire few new pupils after this age; a limited 
number of schools claim to hold all the boys through the adoles- 
cent period, but these are exceptional. The average per cent 
of ihose eliminated is somewhere above seventy, it may be over 
eighty or ninety—we do not know and cannot find out from our 
present data. 


II. THE CAUSES OF ELIMINATION. 


1. Lack of interest in Sunday schools is, of course, a 
blanket statement. It may mean the boy fails to see the need of 
moral and religious training, that he may feel “too big” for the 
Sunday school, that his parents are not present for him to emu- 
late, that his associates are not there, or that he is in a class 
with girls whose problems are not his problems. On the other 
hand, it may be that the aims, organization and methods of the 
Sunday school are antagonistic to the boy’s particular needs at 
this time. In short, since boys are normal growing human be- 
ings and the Sunday schools are artificial organizations, there 
may be something wrong with their methods, at least when 
applied to adolescent boys. This is the crux of the whole situa- 
tion—we cannot change boy nature, the Sunday school must be 
adjusted to the boy, physically, mentally, morally. 

The Sunday school must use freer, more varied and less con- 
ventional methods of dealing with boys of this age. It must be 
made to fit the boy. It must be taken into the club, into the 
fields, and share in the boy’s mental and physical changes by 
giving him something to do which touches his life more inti- 
mately than creeds, formulas, catechisms, golden texts or the 
traditional Sunday-school lesson leaves. It makes little differ- 
ence whether the boy is regularly in Sunday school at all from 
thirteen to sixteen, providing he is kept constantly under its di- 
rection, and is out in the fields or in the club with a true Chris- 
tian leader reading God’s manuscript in nature, or participating 
in a club which prepares for good citizenship and social better- 
ment. It is inner contact and certain fleeting flashes of under- 
standing, and not outward form, that will lay the basis of the 
later religious awakening. It is unnecessary for us to say that 
there is no teacher of this type in our particular Sunday school, 
for there are a number of young men who would do this work 
for a small compensation of five or ten dollars a month and they 
would do it well. It has been my experience that people do 
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just as good work when they are paid for it as when not, and 
Sunday-school work is no exception. 


2. The average Sunday-school teacher does not understand 
boys of this age. The trained teacher for the first adolescent 
period from twelve to sixteen should by all means be a man. 
Morality with the normal boy under twelve is almost entirely a 
matter of instinct and obedience to habits formed under direc- 
tion and control, but, with adolescence, new social instincts are 
awakened and moral judgments are rapidly developing. This 
is the period for seeing visions and making plans, for formulat- 
ing ideals characterized by a fleeting, changing and shifting of 
interests closely correlated with contemporary experience. 
Since these ideals are immediate, temporary and flexible, the 
teacher and parent must meet the conflicting attitudes with 
patience, sympathy and a multitude of resources in regard to 
boy life. The methods must be based on the boy’s interests and 
feelings—those things which the adult man has long since lost 
and which never were common to woman nor within the grasp 
of her imagination, even though she may pride herself upon an 
intimate knowledge of boy nature. 


The important thing is to have a young man in the Sunday 
school who gets along well with boys and who makes each one 
feel that he has a deep interest in what he is trying to do; a man 
who will meet once or twice each week with the boys and share 
their interests, their pleasures, their problems and their activ- 
ities. The best way to train the adolescent boy in character 
building is by the method of letting goodness follow usefulness 
and happiness, for he, like his father, resents all efforts to be 
simply made good but often solicits opportunities for moral 
action. With the boy this is best accomplished through his 
ideals and desire for co-operative activity. 


3. All efforts to hold a boy will be of little avail unless 
he has a few congenial boy companions with whom he can 
associate, for social instincts begin to predominate at this period 
and they practically control his ideals and consequently his 
activities. The Sunday school must meet these social-group or 
club tendencies if it is to be a moral educative force that com- 
petes successfully with the other active forces with which the 
boy’s own natural changes and environment will bring him into 
contact. 
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III. PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT DURING ADOLESCENCE. 


1. It will be necessary to outline the phases of physical and 
mental development of the two periods that have a direct 
bearing on the moral and religious development. Recent re- 
search demonstrates that every boy has four distinct ages—a 
chronological age, a physiological age, a mental age and a moral 
or spiritual age. Adolescence begins with most boys between 
the chronological ages of twelve and fourteen, but my own re- 
searches, based on 45,000 consecutive measurements in height, 
weight and lung capacity of boys and girls, show the taller and 
heavier boys and girls begin their period of adolescence earlier 
than the shorter and lighter ones. The period of rapid adol- 
escent acceleration in growth in height for tall boys is from 
eleven and one-half to fourteen and one-half years of age and 
for the shorter boys from fourteen to sixteen and one-half years 
of age. The taller boys are physiologically in advance of the 
shorter ones, they have their characteristic pubescent changes 
earlier; i. e., a tall boy of fourteen is physiologically the same 
age as a short, light boy of sixteen or seventeen. We cannot, 
therefore, classify boys according to their ages in years as we 
have been doing but must take into consideration their physio- 
logical age and mental and moral maturity. 

2. A careful study of 23,000 consecutive final school marks 
of a limited number of these same boys and girls in three of the 
best schools in America demonstrates the taller and heavier 
boys and girls have a mental age that is in advance of their 
shorter and lighter companions of the same chronological age. 
The retarded children are usually the smaller ones although, 
of course, there may be many individual exceptions, since the 
mental age is dependent on many other factors, including 
heredity and native mental capacity. The physiological and 
mental ages are the important ones in all educational work and 
these two other things being equal, vary together, for normal 
adolescent boys. Age in years is not, therefore, a true index 
of physical or mental age and Sunday-school classes should not 
be graded on the basis of the boys’ ages in yearly birthdays but 
on their physiological age and social interests. 


IV. EARLY ADOLESCENCE FROM TWELVE TO SIXTEEN IS A 
PERIOD OF MORAL AWAKENING. 


1. The first period of adolescence is one of emotional re- 
ligious experiences and true moral awakenings. We have no 
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satisfactory tests aside from the methods of psycho-analysis 
for determining the moral age of a boy. Some short experiences 
in the Chicago Juvenile Court, in two schools for mental defec- 
tives, and in three reformatory schools, leads me to believe that 
some boys, especially the so-called moral imbeciles, are appar- 
ently without a developed sense of right and wrong, or they have 
a distorted view of morality. In the course of a very few years 
we shall, no doubt, have graduated tests that will give the moral 
status of a boy and his sanctions for conduct just as we now 
have graduated tests for determining mental ages. 


Since the moral awakenings of early adolescence arise in 
the main from the social instincts of loyalty, co-operation and 
self-direction, it is apparent that reactions counter to moral de- 
velopment cannot be suppressed by punishment or by scolding, 
but only by modification or by a substitution of new interests 
and new activities. The unhampered, untrained street gamin 
and the country vagrant throw much light on the nature of boys 
in general, since they show common traits in exaggerated and 
perverted forms. What are the common traits of our boys and 
of these boys at this period? Why do our boys leave the Sun- 
day schools, even though for less detrimental purposes? 

2. Boys from twelve to sixteen, as J. Adams Puffer and 
others have shown, are associates of other boys, rather than of 
girls or parents, and form groups, societies and gangs which 
may be for good or bad but which are natural and universal, 
if not necessary. Puffer’s excellent little book on “The Boy and 
the Gang” makes a careful individual study of sixty-six gangs. 

3. If the Sunday schools are going to succeed with boys 
they must appeal to the boy as he is, utilize the group instinct, 
and organize small classes into clubs suggested by the sponta- 
neous societies organized by the boys themselves. Dr. Forbush 
found 862 of these societies represented by 1,022 boys distrib- 
uted between the ages of eight and seventeen, with the greatest 
number at thirteen years of age. He found that boys and girls 
do not naturally organize together; their interests between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen are in no instances parallel. The 
girls are more inclined to secret societies, social, philanthropic 
and literary societies. The idea of self improvement is less 
conspicuous among the boys, since they tend more toward the 
activities of primitive man and athletics, with a growing ten- 
dency toward smaller clubs ranging from eight to ten boys. All 
of these conditions bring the club within the range of the Sun- 
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day school and it is unfortunate the schools have not utilized 
this opportunity in the past. 


Since the clubs are democratic in their organization and 
government and since the leader shapes their policies, it is not 
only possible but very desirable that an adult leader be present, 
in an unobtrusive way, to help organize the club on a substan- 
tial social foundation with a well formulated purpose. The 
club is the only place where a real fellowship between teacher 
and pupil may exist. The members may meet in the fields 
and woods, or in the club room at the Sunday school, or in the 
boys’ homes. The central purpose of the Sunday school at this 
age is to moralize the boys. 

Small clubs of eight or ten with definite purposes are better 
than large ones. Any Sunday school can organize small clubs 
for boys or enter into the problem of helping the community 
to do so. These organizations could be similar to Mr. Gunckel’s 
Boyville Newsboy Association in Toledo, which has now grown 
to include over 2,000 boys. 

Just think what this man has done for 2,000 adolescent city 
boys—more perhaps than all the churches in Toledo combined. 
This is but one example. It is necessary to merely mention 
others, such as the Farm and Garden Club initiated by O. J. 
Kern, the camps under the direction of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of King Arthur, The Boys’ Round Table, J. L. Elliott’s 
Sunday Evening Club, the Knights of the Holy Grail and the 
Boy Scout Movement, which is superior to and more universal 
than ary other organization that has so far appeared in boy life. 
Its success rests in the main on its direct appeal to the spirit 
of loyalty and predatory instincts, and to the opportunity for 
co-operation and moral courage—the greatest need of our times. 

The central idea of all of these clubs is to control indirectly 
the associations and occupations of the boys and to have them 
in a measure under observation without in the least restricting 
their spontaneous activity. The clubs encourage social unity 
and co-operative activity, which furnish the true basis for all 
civil and social reform. We must hold these young citizens and 
make good men of them. Here is an opportunity for the Sunday 
school to perform a useful educational experiment for which 
it is especially adapted. 
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V. THE SECOND PERIOD OF ADOLESCENCE FROM SIXTEEN TO 
TWENTY IS ONE OF RELIGIOUS AWAKENING. 


There is no time in life when things seem more essential, 
more realistic, more vital, than at the adolescent period, and this 
is particularly true of religious experiences. As the boy is pri- 
marily an associate of other boys from twelve to sixteen and is 
particularly interested in nature and co-operative clubs, at six- 
teen he should be brought back to more serious but liberal re- 
ligious teaching. This teaching should take up both theoretical 
and applied Christianity from a livable point of view. Girls 
may be permitted to enter the class at this time, for the boy’s 
social interests are widening but are still of the group type so 
that he would rather associate with several boys and girls, 
than with one, for he is still in the “party age.” 

Just as the young adolescent boy from twelve to sixteen is 
better isolated in the Sunday school, as far as possible, from 
the little children and the girls, the boys from sixteen to twenty 
should also be organized into small groups with their own 
methods and regulations. What they desire is unity of purpose 
and community of effort and these are the forces that our 
churches need. 


2. The devices for making young people responsible for 
library books, attendance rolls, and offices in the school have 
their value but they will not take the place of class or group 
unity. As one of my students at the Summer School of the 
South,—Cecilia R. Boette, has keenly observed, 


“Social and altruistic instincts are getting into right relations with 
others during early adolescence. If there is one place more than another 
in which theory and practice should not be divorced, it is in the teach- 
ing of morals and religion. Some reaction to the teaching received 
should now be expected from the boy. He, or better still, the group or 
class, should be encouraged to do some practical good, such as helping 
some boy less fortunate than themselves. A group may maintain a cot in 
a hospital, or buy a pair of braces for a lame child, or keep the children 
in hospital supplied with dainties which they would otherwise not get, 
such as jellies, fruits, etc. Incidentally, they may prepare surprises in 
the way of baskets of good things to eat and take them to one or more 
poor families at Thanksgiving time or Christmas; flowers that have been 
used for some Sunday-school occasion may be taken to the boys in the 
hospital, etc. But besides this the boys should be led to take an interest 
in some of the great movements for the amelioration of suffering and the 
betterment of conditions in the world, e. g., the American Peace Society 
and the American School Peace League, the Red Cross Movement, Civic 
Leagues, Child Welfare Federation, etc. And why not let the boys try 
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such ‘lend a hand’ activity as a social center neighborhood house, or 
encourage them to take classes and organize boys’ clubs there? What 
we want to make the boys feel is that religion is service.” 


3. This second period of adolescence is the time when in- 
trospéction begins and moral problems lead over into a con- 
sideration of the more fundamental problems of life and its 
significance, i. e., religion. Some people believe that it is un- 
wise, if not harmful, to appeal to the emotional life of the 
adolescent and convert him in a manner similar to the revivals 
of the pronounced evangelical type. They believe religion is a 
matter of natural growth with every normal individual, accom- 
panied by understanding, spiritual insight and emotional re- 
action. Therefore, they hold all children are saved rather than 
that all children are lost, that morality is inseparable from 
religion, that character has much to do with Christianity, that 
moral life alone is not sufficient but must be supplemented by 
the religious life, since the latter gives faith, hope, courage, sta- 
bility and horizon, which the former alone cannot furnish. 

If these “non-evangelical” denominations do not believe in 
sensational methods of conversion through undue stress upon 
the child of immature mental and spiritual development, how 
are they going to meet the situation? It must not be neglected, 
for this is the period when the boy is most subject to deep 
spiritual promptings and revelations. There is only one fair 
and wise thing to do,—meet the situation in a frank, sincere 
and thoughtful manner and appeal sanely, but effectively, to 
this spiritual awakening in boys and try to help them join the 
church. Adolescence is a vital period when direction of purpose 
with freedom from restraint will furnish the keynote of the 
future moral and religious development of the young men and 
guarantee the integrity of the church. 

4. As may be easily shown, there is a close correlation be- 
tween the advent of adolescent and religious awakening. If 
this is true the taller or physiologically advanced adolescent boy 
will experience the awakening earlier than the others. With 
the average boys the first emotional wave comes as early as 
twelve and the second at sixteen. A psychological analysis 
seems to show that the fundamental instincts of love and re- 
ligious emotion have much in common. Each is accompanied 
by the desire for closer personal friendship beyond oneself, and 
includes the feeling of insufficiency and imperfection with the 
desire for self-sacrifice. Accompanying and in harmony with 
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these experiences there is the striving for a better self. The 
spirit of love and the spirit of religion are also essentially, at the 
last analysis, socialistic tendencies, and at no time in the life 
of a boy are these tendencies more dominating than during the 
second period from sixteen to twenty years of age. In a careful 
individual study of one hundred and fifteen members of a 
Christian church in the West, which is liberal and intellectual 
rather than emotional in its point of view, one of my students, 
Grover C. Good, found, after discussing the matter of conversion 
with each individual in detail, that more of these boys were con- 
verted at the age of sixteen than any other age, the second age 
being twelve. Those converted before twelve were not as per- 
sistent or faithful church workers as those converted at sixteen, 
the same being true of those converted after twenty as a rule. 

There are several types of individual experiences illus- 
trated by these men, several of whom were graduates of colleges 
and universities. For example, the comments of five follow, 
the first being one who joined the church while very young: 

“My conversion, it seems to me, was chiefly emotional. So young 
a child as I was could scarcely have weighed the matter intellectually. 
The feeling, however, was very deep, and I think much more in accord- 
ance with proper conversion than a cool, business-like attitude of belief. 
The conversion had a great influence on my life.” 

“My conversion was brought about through the belief that there 
was a power that would forgive sin.” 

“It was purely an intellectual and business matter with me.” 

“T never made up my mind as to when I was converted. I was just 
as good morally before going into the church as I was afterward. I 
think conversion of a wicked man is turning from his sins and becoming 
a member of the church. I think the conversion of a moral man is his 
realization that it is necessary for him to join the church to further 
Christ’s work.” 

“I was deeply worried over the death of my dearest brother and 
companion; after that time I became serious minded, giving up my bad 
habits of my own accord, I prayed, studied the Bible, went to churches 
of all kinds, talked with my mother and other Christians and was con- 
verted one day while alone in a cotton-seed house, on my knees, praying. 
I joined the church next day and have been steadily and gradually grow- 
ing in church work and church interest ever since.” 

There is some very suggestive material here if we substi- 
tute a modern genetic concept for the traditional work “con- 
version,” which will connote an inherited spiritual environ- 
ment, 

5. Religious awakenings are parts of natural stages of de- 
velopment, especially at adolescence, and it is disastrous, if not 
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fatal, to suddenly check them or ignore them or destroy them 
because they do not reach the standards of adults. It is the 
use of this period and not the abuse that should receive our 
serious thoughts and efforts. It is a period of fleeting changes 
and instability of ideals and we must deal more thoughtfully 
and sympathetically with it. The best method for dealing with 
conversion that I can suggest is to supplement the regular 
preaching and teaching, which often do not meet boys’ partic- 
ular needs, by personal individual conference between the Sun- 
day-school teacher and the young adolescent. These confer- 
ences should begin sometime before sixteen in the Sunday- 
school room, in the field or in the home, and continue through- 
out adolescence and after joining the church. The conferences, 
as is needless to add, should be given by men of deep psycho- 
logical and spiritual insight. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE “CORRELATION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES OF THE LOCAL CHURCH.” 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


The Church is an agency for fostering and expressing the 
religious life. Speaking of the church school, Dr. Henry F. 
Cope says, “The product of this institution is just this: Lives 
guided to know and motived to live the Christian life, and 
trained to serve Christian ideals and to cause the conditions of 
Christian living to prevail in society.” (Efficiency in the Sun- 
day School,” Chapter I.) The church must be so organized 
that its members are trained to and do express their lives in 
these three directions: (1) The love and worship of God, 
through preaching, worship and ritual; (2) the realization of 
the Christ ideal in character and service, through teaching and 
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activity, and (3) the realization of the divine ideal of society, 
through educational, philanthropic, constructive social service. 

The church must provide a program big enough to include 
man’s whole religious life. When the church fails to provide 
for the expression of man’s religion towards his fellow man, 
either the social impulse will wither away, or other organiza- 
tions outside of the church will spring up to do the social 
service work which should be done by the church. 

The modern church is fast recognizing her social task and 
religion is becoming an active force, rather than a merely pas- 
sive attitude. The impulse is being translated into conduct. 
The church which is to meet all of man’s religious needs must 
become a complex organism with many groups, working under 
efficient generalship to fulfill its mission to its individual mem- 
bers and to the community in which it is located. 

A church of this type cannot perpetuate itself without an 
efficient program of religious education for its membership and 
for the community. 


Il. THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 


1. Functions. The function of the church school is, (a) to 
develop intelligent and efficient Christian lives consecrated to 
the extension of God’s kingdom on earth and (b) to train effi- 
cient workers for all phases of church work. 

The church that fails to provide a school for the training 
of workers for its various activities will be forced to call into 
leadership men and women who are unprepared for the duties 
they are asked to perform and the work of the church will 
suffer as a consequence. Efficient church work demands 
trained leadership, and training for leadership is one of the 
functions of the church school. But the church school must be 
as comprehensive as the church itself. 

2. Activities. The activities of the church school are (a) 
teaching, and (b) worship. Its teaching must include both (a) 
instruction and (b) expression. Time was when the slogan 
of the school master was, “Learn to do by knowing.” Later 
an improved psychology changed the slogan to “Learn to do by 
doing,” but today the educational work is crying, “Learn to 
know by doing.” The church must no longer divorce instruc- 
tion and expression. It must so organize the religious training 
of its youth that they are rehearsed in right conduct in order 
that they may “know the doctrine,” by doing Christ’s will. 
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Habits of religious expression are formed exactly as other 
habits are formed, and the church must give religion the bene- 
fit of all the research in psychology and pedagogy which is so 
rapidly improving the methods of the public schools. 

The arguments which have given us the graded Sunday 
school curricula must also give us graded worship and graded 
expression. A child must be taught to live a full life in all 
the world he knows; and as his world grows larger his religious 
life should keep pace with his expanding horizon. Rev. Wm. 
H. Boocock, of the First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
in a pamphlet entitled, “The Church School,” sets forth a pro- 
gram of graded expression as follows: “The characteristic 
environment of the primary child is the home; of the Junior 
child, the play circle and the school; of the Intermediate youth, 
entering upon the larger world, the church as a parish and the 
city; of the Senior, the country and the world. Each of these 
should be studied with a view to discovering what each environ- 
ment offers in the way of opportunity for service.” 

If religious expression is part of the process of religious 
teaching it must follow that the organizations that have sprung 
up as agencies for the expression of religious life, must be 
correlated with the church school and that one board of offi- 
cers administer both sides of the educational program. 

3. Organization. 

(a) General. Modified to suit local conditions the follow- 
ing general organization is recommended: 

1. Educational Committee of the Church Board. This com- 
mittee should consist of three, five, or seven members. Per- 
sons definitely interested in religious education and having 
superior educational training should be selected for this com- 
mittee. When possible professional educators should be elect- 
ed to the church board and given places on this committee. 
The pastor of the church should be a member of this committee 
ex officio. 

The Committee on Education should be one of the regular 
standing committees of the Church Board. It should sustain 
the same relationship to the church school that a school board 
sustains to a system of public schools. 

Among the duties of this Board the following may be 
enumerated: 

a. To study the educational problems of the local church, 
including all organizations and all classes of members. 
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b. To adopt curricula, text books, and general rules and 
regulations for all educational activities of the church. 

c. To select teachers and officers for all the educational 
agencies of the church. 

d. To supervise the educational work under its jurisdic- 
tion in order that it may know that its plans are being faith- 
fully carried out. 

e. To remove, or transfer teachers or officers at its plea- 
sure in the interest of efficient administration. 

f. To recommend to the Church Board, at any regular 
meeting, the modification, consolidation, or disbanding of any 
organization or organizations within the church, when such 
changes would enhance the work of religious education. 

g. To sit in council with other committees of the church 
and with other committees of a similar character and to report 
back to the church such measures as seem to it commendable. 

h. To establish close relations with denominational and 
inter-denominational agencies of religious education, so as to 
give the local school immediate advantage of new material and 
new methods. 

i. To be the medium of communication between the so- 
cieties under its supervision and all district, state or national 
organizations of said societies. 

j. To make a survey of the educational, social and indus- 
trial environment of each child in the church school and sug- 
gest such remedies as may be possible through education and 
through church leadership. 

k. To help co-ordinate the plans of all the organizations 
of the church to avoid duplication of effort and to prevent the 
neglect of any phases of training essential to the best interests 
of the church. 

1. To call to their assistance experts in religious educa- 
tion and to so inform themselves on the various problems 
which arise that they may lead the local church into broad, and 
progressive lines of instruction and give each child of the com- 
munity and each member of the church the largest opportunity 
for religious growth. 

2. Director of Religious Education. This officer should be 
the executive agent of the Educational Committee of the 
Church Board. He should be a trained educational expert. 
He shall have general charge of the church school. He shall 
recommend teachers and officers to the Educational Commit- 
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tee, supervise and direct the work of all departments of the 
schools and train the teachers. 

Many churches are now able to employ a trained director 
of religious education who shall give his whole time to the 
problems of religious education, becoming not an assistant pas- 
tor, but the teaching pastor of the church. 

Institutions of higher learning are establishing departments 
of Religious Education for the training of experts in religious 
education and it is highly desirable that the output from such 
courses of instruction be immediately put into active service in 
the churches of the country. 

In this connection it needs to be said that not every man 
who loves children and can lead a group of boys on a “cross 
country run” is competent to direct the educational affairs of a 
local church. Besides religious interest, and an aptitude for 
handling young people, there must be technical, professional 
training. The educational committee should use the same care 
in selecting a director of religious education that a school 
board would use in selecting a city superintendent of schools or 
a high school or ward principal. Not every one who knows the 
Bible can direct the religious training of a church, and not 
every preacher or seminary student is competent to minister 
to the educational needs of the children of the church. 

Smaller churches, not able to employ both a preaching 
pastor and a director of religious education must select for 
their pastor a man who has pursued courses in religious edu- 
cation in the Seminary and who is competent to superintend 
the church school and train its teachers, and they should insist 
that this man become the pastor of the church school as well 
as the pastor of the adult portion of the congregation. It be- 
hooves the smaller churches to enquire definitely into the edu- 
cational preparation of the men called into their service and 
in the combined capacity of preachers and teachers. 

Pending the time when a trained educator can be employed 
to direct the church school there should be selected for this 
position the very best person in the entire community. A pro- 
fessional educator is to be preferred for this position. When 
a superintendent is once selected he should be given the sup- 
port and council of the Educational Committee and a library 
of up-to-date books on modern methods of religious educa- 
tion should be placed at his disposal. He should also be sent 
to conventions and special schools of methods at the expense 
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of the local church. The church should place a premium on 
his efforts to inform himself, and co-operate in every way in 
bringing into the community new and improved methods of 
work. By making the church school his hobby, and giving it 
time and energy, a tactful, well informed member of the 
church may become an efficient leader of the local church 
school. It must be remembered, however, that time, energy 
and hard study are necessary elements in the preparation of 
the one who is to become an effective leader of any phase of 
religious education. Trained leadership is necessary to the 
success of the church school and the local church must find 
such leadership at home or import it from the colleges and 
seminaries. 

3. Platform Superintendent. The director of religious 
education may or may not be the platform superintendent. It 
is usually best to select for this position a man whose personal 
presence and educational qualities fit him especially for the 
work of a presiding officer. 

4, Financial Secretary. This officer shall keep the finan- 
cial record of the school and deposit all money received from 
all societies under the direction of the Educational Committee 
with the Treasurer of the Church. This money shall be paid 
out upon the order of the church board, and all expenses of 
the church school shall be paid through the church treasurer 
from the regular budget of the church. 

5. Superintendent of Classification. It is important that 
a consistent classification of pupils be maintained in both the 
instructional and expressional departments of the school. The 
superintendent of classification should be a person familiar 
with the graded school system, and if possible a professional 
educator. This officer should become an authority on the grad- 
ed curriculum. 

6. Secretary and Assistants. These officers will keep the 
usual records of classes, departments and societies. 

7. Educational Council. This council shall be composed 
of the following persons: 

a. Educational Committee of the Church Board. 

b. General officers of the Church School. 

c. Officers of all societies under the direction of the Edu- 

cational Committee. 

d. Teachers of all departments. 
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e. Two representatives from each organized class in the 

school. 

f. Two representatives from each society, club, or guild 

under the direction of the Educational Committee. 

This is to be the democratic body of the school. The coun- 
cil should meet three or four times a year for free and in- 
formal discussion of the problems of the school. It is purely 
an advisory body. Through it the Educational Committee can 
popularize its policies, and from it may be secured valuable 
suggestions on organization, administration, etc. 

8. Other Officers. In addition to the above named officers 
there will be the librarian, organist, chorister, ushers, ete. 

(b) Departmental Organization. 

1. Cradle Roll Deartment. This department concerns it- 
self with the needs of children under four years of age. This 
department should be more than an advertising scheme de- 
signed to tie infants and their parents to the church. The 
cradle roll workers should concern themselves with the needs 
of the children in these early years. Mothers should be taught 
how to feed and care for their babies. Literature on health 
and sanitation can be taken to the homes, non-technical books 
treating of the problems of infancy can be circulated. The 
mothers of the cradle roll children can be assembled for lec- 
tures on children. The dignity and responsibility of parent- 
hood can be taught. Parents may be instructed regarding the 
literature and games of the nursery. The mother must be the 
child’s first teacher in religion and the cradle roll workers must 
see to it that mothers are instructed so that they can intelli- 
gently answer the questions which will be put to them by 
baby lips. 

The officers of this department shall be a superintendent 
and as many helpers as may be required. This department 
may secure the enrollment for parents classes conducted by 
the adult department of the church school. 

This department, as a phase of the Home Department, is 
best administered in connection with that department. 

2. Beginners Department. Children four and five years 
of age are cared for in this department. 

The department superintendent, secretary and teachers 
have entire charge of all the work of this department. The pro- 
gram of the department is so organized as to provide for wor- 
ship, instruction and expression. The literature of the graded 
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curricula provides for carrying the lesson over into the home 
for repetition and parents are instructed in methods of giving 
the lesson story expression in the home life. 

3. Primary Department. Children six, seven and eight 
years of age are cared for by this department. 

A department superintendent, secretary and class teachers 
constitute all the organization needed by this department. As 
in the Beginners Department the program of exercises is so con- 
structed as to provide for instruction, expression and worship. 
It is important that the home co-operate with the teachers by 
giving opportunity for the restatement of the lesson at home 
and by directing the religious impulse in expressions suitable 
to the child’s needs. Here again the graded lessons provide 
directions to parents. 

4, Junior Department. This department includes children 
nine, ten, eleven and twelve years of age. The department 
superintendent and class teachers with one or more secretaries 
and an organist are sufficient for the needs of this department. 

The children of this age are now connecting up with the 
larger life of the community. The social expression can no 
longer be left entirely to the home co-operation. The depart- 
ment must meet as a department to participate in the benevo- 
lent and missionary work of the local community. There is no 
need for a separate society or organization for this group ex- 
pressional work. The same ends can be secured with the de- 
partmental organization. 

The Junior societies which have been organized among 
children of Junior age have not correlated their work with the 
Church school and their efforts have been far from satisfac- 
tory. Very much better results could be secured if the Junior 
Department of the Sunday School would hold an extra session 
to give expression to the lessons being taught in the depart- 
ment. It is very desirable that all Junior societies be handed 
over to the Sunday school so that one organization can direct 
both activities. 

It is highly desirable that the children of this age acquire 
the church going habit. I[t is a matter of common knowledge 
that children who do not acquire the church going habit while 
still in Church school usually join the ranks of the non-church 
goers. It is evident that the Junior period is the time to estab- 
lish a vital connection between the church school and the 
church. 
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Junior Congregation, children’s sermons, Go-to-Church 
Bands, etc., have sprung into existence as devices for cement- 
ing the school to the church. Extended correspondence with 
men who have had large success with these organizations has 
convinced the committee that independent organizations such 
as Junior Congregations are fifth wheels which cumber the 
machinery but bring no definite result. Children’s Sermons 
and a slight modification of the ritual of the church to suit the 
experiences of children seem to produce the desired results 
without interposing a new society. 

Rev. J. D. Burrill, of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, reports that fully fifty per cent 
of the Sunday school remains for church service since the 
children’s sermons were inaugurated; Rev. S. Edward Young, 
of Bedford Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New York, has had 
similar results from the children’s sermons. Rev. Jas. Ramsay 
Swain, of the Woodland Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have reason to believe that many parents are 
brought to the church who would not otherwise come, while 
perhaps the best result is that a kind of family feeling is de- 
veloped by giving some special attention like this to the chil- 
dren of the church. Again and again I have felt that the 
children’s presence and participation in the service has created 
an atmosphere in which the most worshipful spirit of the peo- 
ple is elicited.” Rev. Henry S. Coffin, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, writes: “In my judgment 
it is of the utmost importance to train children to feel that 
they have a part in the regular service of public worship of the 
church, otherwise when they cease to be attendants at Sunday 
school they also drop out of the church services. I think it im- 
portant that they should feel at home in the church building 
and learn early to love the atmosphere of public worship. The 
brief addresses to them I have found a useful means of saying 
simple things which older people need to know as well as 
children, and I have used them to help parents in problems 
which their children presented. Parents frequently write tell- 
ing me difficulties which they wish I would take up in such 
addresses.” Dr. James M. Farrar of the First Reformed Church 
of Brooklyn, has continued the children’s sermons for twenty- 
three years. Rev. Frank T. Bailey of Denver, Colo., Rev. Edwin 
H. Byington of the Congregational Church of West Roxbury, 
Mass., Rev. H. W. Hurlbut, author of “The Church and Her 
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Children,” and Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, of the Hyde Park Bap- 
tist Church, Chicago, Ill., all speak in similar words of com- 
mendation for the children’s sermons. 

This committee does not specifically endorse children’s ser- 
mons but it does insist upon a modified church service for 
children. 

It seems to the committee that the regular Junior depart- 
ment of the church school with a recognition of the needs of 
children such as the children’s sermon provides will accomplish 
the ends desired without additional organization. 

The Committee has noted a recent agitation for combined 
Sunday school and church service. It is hoped by this means 
to increase the attendance at both the Sunday school and the 
regular church service. The exercises are so arranged as to 
“trap” children, prevent their escape and force upon them a 
service for adults. One pastor gives his program as follows: 
“Assemble 9:55; Song; 30 minutes class work; 30 minutes for 
communion, prayer, announcements, songs, etc.; 30 minutes for 
sermon; dismissal, 11:30.” 

It seems evident that this tendency is in the wrong direc- 
tion, and that we must find some way to keep children in the 
church school from two to three hours each Sunday. 

5. Intermediate Department. The children in this depart- 
ment are thirteen, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
This department should be organized as follows: 

a. Department Superintendent. This officer has general 
charge of the department with power to convéne joint assem- 
blies, and supervise joint meetings whether for worship or for 
social and vocational expression. 

b. Secretaries. 

c. Director of Boys’ Division. 

(1) Teachers of boys’ classes. 
(2) Officers of organized classes. 
(3) Officers of Boys’ Division. 

Classes may elect their own class officers but the teachers 
are selected by the Educational Committee of the Board. 

The division officers will depend upon the number and 
nature of activities the Educational Committee deem it best 
to maintain. 

All clubs, guilds, etc., organized will be under the direction 
of the Director of the Boys’ Division subject to the rules and 
regulations established by the Educational Committee. 
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d. Director of Girls’ Division. 
(1) Teachers of Girls’ Classes. 
(2) Officers of organized classes. 
(3) Officers of Girls’ Division. Subject to the same 
restrictions as the Boys’ Department. 

The department will meet as a unit for instruction and 
very much of its expressional life, being divided into boys’ and 
girls’ divisions for just those activities which can best be man- 
aged in segregated groups. 

The work of the Intermediate Societies now conducted by 
separate organizations, and the various boys’ clubs and girls’ 
guilds, etc., can all be done more effectively under the man- 
agement of the departmental church school. Such an organi- 
zation enables the church school to control the expressional 
activity of its pupils during the critical adolescent years. 

6. Senior Department. This department includes young 
people from seventeen to twenty years of age. Its organiza- 
tion should be as follows: 

a. Department superintendent. 

b. Secretaries. 

c. Cabinet of young people elected from the young men’s 
and young women’s divisions. This cabinet will have general 
direction of the joint meetings of the department which are 
conducted under the supervision of the Department Superin- 
tendent. 

d. Director of Young Men’s Work. 

(1) Teachers of Young Men’s Classes. 

(2) Officers of organized classes. 

(3) Officers of young men’s groups organized upon ap- 
proval of the Committee of Education. 

e. Director of Young Women’s Work. 

(1) Teachers of Young Women’s Classes. 

(2) Officers of organized classes. 

(3) Officers of Young Women’s Groups, organized upon 
approval of the Committee of Education. 

The Young People’s Endeavor Societies, Leagues, Unions, 
etc., now organized should be conducted as integral to the 
Church school so that a consistent program of religious train- 
ing may be provided. 

7. Adult Department. When students are handed over to 
the Adult Department at twenty years of age they should be 
given active and definite work in the regular societies and 
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functions of the church. The power generated in the church 
school should be utilized by the church. From this time on the 
regular church service worship will provide for the devotional 
expression, and the Brotherhoods, Mission Bands, Aid Societies, 
etc., will furnish adequate channels for carrying the religious 
impulse out into social expression. The church school now 
hands the expressional activity over to the church retaining 
only the work of instruction. 

The classification in the adult department should be by 
subjects rather than by ages or sex. A program of elective 
studies should be offered which would stimulate the entire 
congregation to study and investigation. By directing the 
reading of the community the church can determine the ideals 
of the community. 

At the opening of each year the Educational Committee 
should circulate a syllabus setting forth the courses which 
could be offered during the year, the names of the teachers, 
time classes would meet, etc. Cards can then be sent to the 
members of the church asking them to check the subjects which 
they are willing to pursue during the coming year. These 
cards will indicate the courses in which there is community 
interest. Great care must be taken to find leaders for these 
study groups who will be able to appeal to the best talent in 
the church. The classes may recite on Sunday or during the 
week. 

The electives may include the following subjects: 

1. Biblical Subjects. A large number of courses are avail- 
able. See Wood’s “Adult Class Study,” (Pilgrim Press) for a 
listing of courses. 

2. Teacher-training. A committee of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association is preparing a report on this topic. 

3. Social Service. See pamphlet recently issued on “The 
Church and Social Work,” by William O. Easton, Director of 
Instruction, Central Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, Pa., for outlines 
of work and valuable bibliography. 

4. Philosophy of Religion. 

5. Psychology of Religion. 

6. Church Administration. | 

7. Church History. 

8. Missions, including missionary organizations, mission 
fields, and missionary biography. 

9. Religious Art. 
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10. Sacred Music. 
11. Comparative Religion. 

12. Child Psychology. 

13. Men and Religion. 

14. The Youth and the Church. 

Other topics will be suggested by local needs. 

It will often be advisable to group the courses into four 
years of prescribed work, with opportunity for graduate study. 
Churches entering upon definite social service programs will 
find a church college necessary to give the background of in- 
formation needed to sustain and give intelligent direction to 
the work. 

The Year Book of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, New York, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and St. 
George’s Church, New York, show the tendency of the modern 
church to adequately meet the educational and social needs of 
the society. Rev. R. H. Miller, of the Richmond Avenue Church 
of Christ, Buffalo, N. Y., last year offered courses in Church 
Finance, Church Evangelism, Missions, Community Service, 
Bible School Problems, Church Polity. He reports 120 adults 
enrolled, 80 of whom completed the course. Encouraged by 
this success he reports: “We propose next year to introduce 
the church college with full and definite courses for training of 
members for specific service in the church.” 

It is important that the work in the adult department be 
thoroughgoing. Standard text books shall be studied and the 
courses shall cover sufficient time to insure a mastery of the 
themes under discussion. 

Small classes shall be insisted upon. The large “auditori- 
um” class in which men and women are induced to listen to a 
second sermon for “statistical purposes,” must be divided up 
into many smaller groups in which real teaching with much 
response from the students is possible. 

The large groups are in order for social purposes but they 
have no place in the church school. Many adult classes may 
unite in a larger “Brotherhood” or “Sisterhood” group but 
these groups are agencies of the larger church life and have no 
administrative connection with the church school. 

The large groups have a place on lecture courses, but these 
should be regarded as extension courses rather than as parts of 
the regular curriculum. 
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The adult departmental organization should consist of a 
superintendent, secretaries, and teachers of the various classes 
in the department. 

8. Home Department. The work of the Home Depart- 
ment will divide itself into two divisions: (1) supervising the 
home work of those taking courses in any grade of the church 
school, looking after absentees from the departments, etc., and 
(2) providing and supervising reading courses for those who 
are unable to attend the church school. The organization of 
the department would, therefore, be as follows: 

(a) General superintendent. 

(b) Supervisers of home work of children. 

At least one person should be selected from each depart- 
ment of the church school. These workers would attend the 
regular sessions of the department, be present at the depart- 
ment teachers’ meetings and study the needs of their respective 
departments so that they could intelligently supervise the home 
work and give the parents an intelligent appreciation of what 
the school is trying to do for the children. Parents may be 
induced to take the same work which their children are taking, 
the work being, of course, on a higher level. This would give 
intelligent parental direction to the work of the children. 

(c) Supervisors of home study courses for adults. Many 
adults cannot attend the church school and others are inter- 
ested in courses which the church school cannot provide. One 
pastor reports that he has secured the reading of over 135,000 
pages of religious literature during the past two years by means 
of such an organization of the home department of the church 
school. The following report blank suggests a method of super- 
vising and crediting this home reading: 

Roll Numbers......... Date Burolied. ............... 191.. 

ING 6560.00 ie bw Oates ie eA 

PI 6 i's 6 ddd cam oWaNweemend dn beeeeas 

Read carefully and with open mind. 

If the book is borrowed from the superintendent a fine of 
5c will be charged for each week or fraction thereof that the 
DOOM SRD OTEOR. 2... coe cc ccesccewss 191.. 

Credit will be given only to those who answer the follow- 
ing questions: 
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4, In what way was the book most helpful to you? (Do not 

use more than fifty words in this answer)..................... 

5. Give in this space your opinion of the book............ 

I certify upon my honor that I have read carefully the 

above named book and that the answers are true to the best 
of my ability. 

Se ee tree er ee 

RT Tere ee eee 


Ill. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The church must provide an adequate working library 
for teachers and students. 

2. A graded church school will require a “graded” church 
building with sufficient equipment for all teaching purposes. 

3. The various church societies must keep “hands off” the 
children below the adult department except as they go through 
the regular channel which is the Educational Committee of the 
Church Board. 

4, The church school must keep “hands off” the social life 
of the adult department. 

5. Children passing from one department of the church 
school to another will by virtue of the promotion also be trans- 
ferred from the social and expressional organizations of that 
department to kindred organizations in the advanced depart- 
ment. 

6. The launching of this program should be preceded by 
an educational campaign which must include the whole church. 
The changes it suggests will then be endorsed by an intelligent 
public sentiment. 

7. The Committee on Education must go about its work 
tactfully, with no undue show of authority, at all times tolerant 
when dealing with established customs. By public education 
and the results of the newer methods introduced the committee 
will soon be granted the authority asked for them in this report. 

8. It is becoming increasingly evident that more time 
must be secured for religious education. To this committee it 
is clear that the time has come to demand a session of at least 
two hours and a half; half an hour for instruction and training 
in real and reverent worship, one hour for instruction in 
Christian knowledge, and one hour’s training for and in Chris- 
tian service. 
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9. The training of teachers for a school of this kind is a 
matfer of vital importance. The Religious Education Associa- 
tion is giving this problem careful consideration through a 
teacher training commission working through five sub-com- 
mittees. The report of this commission will be worthy of care- 
ful consideration by all church boards. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa cter S. ATHEARN, Chairman. 
WituiaM H. Boocock. 
THEODORE G. SOARES. 
WILLIAM B. CHALMERS. 
D. C. WILLIAMS. 
Garry L. Coox. 


PUBLIC RECREATION AND THE CHURCH. 


Henry S. Curtis, Pu.D., 
Lecturer on Festivals and Plays, Olivet, Michigan 


The Bible tells us that the All Father desires that his chil- 
dren shall live together as one great family bound together by 
the bonds of love. In many places in the Scriptures we are told 
that the presence of this spirit of love is the one vital evidence 
of a Christian life, and that increasing love is the real growth 
in grace. If clergymen are to be God’s chosen agents in bring- 
ing in the reign of love upon the earth, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that they understand the laws that underlie the devel- 
opment of love and friendship. The American civilization of 
the present is one that is organized primarily in the interests 
of dollars. The leaders of the church must reorganize society 
in the interest of love and human brotherhood, if the kingdom 
of God is to come upon the earth. Socialized statesmen are 
badly needed. Is the church to furnish this leadership? 

The spirit of love may pervade a life, but it always has 
particular objects among men. There are some communities 
where coldness and distrust seem to prevade the atmosphere, 
there are others where one feels the cordiality as soon as he 
meets the people. In every way the conditions are difficult in 
the American city, because it has mixed together many differ- 
ent races, having a distrust and hatred for each other that has 
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often come down for generations or even centuries. Differ- 
ences of language, dress, religion and custom, all tend to keep 
the people apart. Itis difficult to make a family out of brothers 
and sisters who are so very different in appearance and in 
ideals; and it is impossible to grow the choicest flowers of love 
in such an atmosphere. The American church has a great 
problem arising from this fact alone. 

The first condition in the creation of a spirit of love is 
acquaintance. People must meet together in their social life, 
if they are to love each other. No sort of a sermon on my duty 
to love others can create in me such a feeling. If love is to 
be the law of the world, then the church must develop some 
more adequate mechanism for getting love into the hearts of 
men. This is not intended in any way to disparage the love that 
is born of the spirit, but to point out that love needs to make 
use of natural laws and human wisdom as well as all divine 
sources of inspiration. It would appear to me that the organi- 
zation of the social life of the community in the interest of love 
is the most fundamental duty that the church owes to man. 
The social life is carried on in the leisure time and mostly in 
connection with recreation of one kind or another. Business 
relationships with men have very slight bearing on friend- 
ships. On the other hand play and friendship go hand in 
hand. People can not play games together and really play 
without being better friends afterwards. We often mask our 
personality in business, but we are our real selves in our games. 

We teach the children in the Sunday school and elsewhere 
that they must be good, that it is wrong to steal and lie and 
quarrel, but knowing what is right and doing what is right 
are different things. It does not follow that because the child 
has learned that it is wrong to lie that he is going to tell the 
truth. The man who has learned to speak incorrectly in his 
childhood, is apt to proceed on his way largely uncorrected by 
any subsequent or contemporaneous study of grammar. Prin- 
ciples and habits are far from being identical. The child gets 
his conceptions of what is right and what is wrong from what 
we teach him, but it is in his play that he forms most of his 
habits and character is largely crystalized habit. Did you ever 
notice a boy or girl playing croquet and while looking up in the 
tree top and talking about the weather, rolling the ball along in 
front of the wicket? There are similar opportunities for cheat- 
ing in connection with most games, and the child who has 
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formed the habit of cheating in his play, has formed a habit 
which will probably go with him through life. In the unor- 
ganized play of the city streets, it is nearly always for the 
advantage of the child to cheat. When you put the director 
into the playground you have the umpire, if need be, for the 
game, and the umpire makes the cheating unprofitable, and if 
he is a success, he soon shows the boy that it is unsportsman- 
like. The clergyman is interested in play because it is one of 
the strongest factors in determining the habits and character, 
virtue or vice of children. 

It is in its leisure that communities go astray. The pool 
room, the theater, the saloon, and the brothel, consume much 
of the time of young people where there is no public provision 
for a worthy use of leisure. It is difficult to repress any evil 
institution through legislation. Nature abhors a vacuum in so- 
cial affairs, as she does in physical affairs. If it is desired to 
keep the boys out of the saloon and the girls out of the dance 
hall, the most effective way is to furnish them some better 
place to go. The clergyman is sure to find some of these evil 
institutions in his parish, and he needs to be able to fight the 
devil with all the weapons that are at hand. He needs to know 
the kind of recreation that can be organized to keep the young 
people out of evil resorts. 

I have given three reasons for thinking that a knowledge 
of public recreation is essential to the clergyman, if he is to be 
the leader in the bringing in the better day, the reign of love 
and virtue on the earth. I believe also that a general knowl- 
edge of the principles of recreation are vital to the clergymen 
in three different relationships. 

In the first place the clergyman as a man needs to know 
how to rest and recreate himself. He needs to know how much 
time he can profitably devote to work, and after what point, 
increased effort decreases rather than increases, both the qual- 
ity and the quantity of the work. He needs to know the sort 
of recreation that is fitted to relieve the particular sort of strain 
to which he is subject, and how he can most completely throw 
off his cares and worries and get new points of view. 

The play movement is now organized more or less in nearly 
every city and very many towns and villages of this country. 
In many places it has been started by people who knew very 
little about it. There has been no plan or ideal as to what was 
to be finally accomplished. The apparatus has been badly se- 
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lected and badly placed, and often no one has been put in 
charge. Such playgrounds may be quite as bad influences in 
the community as the saloons. There is no magic in the word 
“Playground” that can turn the resort of rowdies into a social 
force. There is no other place in the world where example is 
quite so contagious. If the leaders are the corner toughs, the 
playground may be one of the most effective instruments of 
the Devil thus far devised. The clergyman knows the value of 
good example; he should insist that the people who are placed 
over the children’s play be people of the right type. He should 
know where these people can be secured. In many cases the 
urgent need is for a complete reorganization of the work. The 
clergyman should be able to tell what sort of a playground his 
community is furnishing, and he should be able to show reasons 
for reorganization if this is necessary. 

In another position the clergyman may find that nothing 
has been done in the way of providing for the proper recrea- 
tion of the children, and that they are playing in the streets 
or swimming in the river where the danger of accident is great, 
or that they are frequenting alleys and lumber yards and 
stables where the moral dangers are yet greater; that they are 
learning to shoot craps, and smoke cigarettes and tell smutty 
stories in their idleness. He should know how to organize a 
play movement for the children and to get the city to foot 
the bill. 

If the church is really to create love and friendship among 
its members, it must organize the social as well as the religious 
life of its people. If it would extend this influence to the com- 
munity, it must make the church the social center for the 
community as well. It seems needless to remark on the worldly 
wisdom of doing this also, as these outsiders, who become in- 
terested in the social activities of the church are often brought 
to the other services and into membership also. In the study 
of rural churches, that was made under the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, the ones that were organizing the social life 
were found to be almost the only ones that were growing in 
membership. On the other hand, if the young people of the 
church have to go outside for their social life, they always tend 
to fall away from the church and get into circles where the 
social ideals are not as high as could be desired. In the coun- 
try, where the lack of recreation or social life of any kind 
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makes life selfish and sordid there is an urgent responsibility 
upon the church to do this work whenever it can. 

For a number of years, I belonged to a church with a 
famous preacher in an eastern city.. One Sunday the pastor 
asked us all to be a little more cordial to the strangers who 
came to the services. The next Sunday a gentleman came up 
to me and said, “I am glad to see you here today. Are you a 
stranger in the city?” I told him that I had been a member 
of the church for six years and asked him how long he had 
been amember. He said “twenty years.” Churches that do not 
have more social life among their members than this one, can 
scarcely promote the spirit of brotherhood. “How can he love 
God whom he hath not seen” or man whom he hath not seen. 
The social organization of the church will be much the same 
as the social organization of the social center. 

About eighty-five per cent of all the Boy Scout patrols in 
the country are organized in connection with the Sunday 
schools. The Camp Fire Girls are coming to be organized in 
the same way. The Sunday School Athletic and Baseball 
Leagues are a feature in many cities. If the church is so situ- 
ated that it can furnish grounds for volley ball, basket ball, 
tennis and croquet, the promotion of these games is surely one 
of the best things that it can do for the social life of its young 
people. If the clergyman can be the leader in this social life 
and recreation of his church, he will hold his young people, 
and may become one of the greatest regenerating forces in the 
community as well. It may seem like a sad fall to descend 
from the pulpit to play, but I believe there are three funda- 
mental laws of personal influence which are friendliness, inter- 
est in others, and respect for their personalities. I question if 
the traditional dignity of the pulpit has much influence on the 
character of the people. 

Courses in Public Recreation are now being given in the 
Y. M. C. A. Training School, in all the schools of philanthropy, 
in many kindergarten and public normal schools. To me 
public recreations seems to be the branch of applied sociology 
that comes nearest to the clergyman’s work. His leadership is 
needed both in the church and in the community. He does not 
require that teechnical instruction in games that would make 
him a competent director of a single playground, but he does 
need to know the principles and possibilities that underlie 
public recreation. He needs to know whether a particular play- 
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ground in his neighborhood is a Godsend or a public menace, 
and he needs to know how to reorganize it, if it needs reorgani- 
zation. He needs to know how to combat evil resorts of pleasure 
in his neighborhood by organizing counter attractions. He needs 
to know what is being done and what money is being spent 
elsewhere, in order that he may hold up standards to local 
authorities. It should be his especial function and interest in 
the movement to see that leadership is always put before equip- 
ment and that competent people with social ideals are secured. 


HEBREW SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JEWISH SABBATH SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA. 


Rassi GEORGE ZEPIN, 
Director Department of Synagog and School Extension. 


The modern Jewish religious school, although resembling 
in several aspects the Christian Sabbath school, is the product 
of a line of development that antidates the movement of 
Robert Raikes and the missionary activities of the early nine- 
teenth century. It is not necessary to go back farther than a 
hundred years in the advanced countries of Europe, like Ger- 
many and Italy, and twenty-five years will suffice in the more 
backward lands of Russia and Galicia, to find a type of Jewish 
school that is probably very old in its origin. This “type” was 
carried out both in the private school, called the “Cheder,” 
and in the public school called the “Talmud Thorah.” 

The hours of instruction varied according to the age of 
the pupils, from a session of several hours to a period occupy- 
ing both morning and afternoon. The curriculum consisted 
of a discipiine of Hebrew, followed by a study of the Prayer 
Book, the Pentateuch, Prophets and Hagiographa and the 
medieval commentators. In the “Yeshiba”—or training school. 
for rabbis, the staple of education was the Talmud, although 
the medieval philosophical and devotional literatures were 
also taught. In some of the schools special attention was paid 
to the mystical books of medieval and later creation, namely, 
the Kabala and kindred branches of literature. We have no 
records of the religious schools established in this country by 
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the Portuguese Jews, whose settlements are over 250 years old, 
but we have no reason to believe that they were different from 
the schools that existed in Europe at the same time. 

With the rise of modern thought and science, many 
changes took place in the curricula of the advanced academies. 
Secular subjects were introduced, and the education of girls 
was encouraged to a greater degree than had been the practice 
in the few centuries preceding. This is probably the first form 
of Jewish religious school that was introduced in America by 
the German Jews, who came here in large numbers in the 
years 1850 to 1870. When Dr. Isaac M. Wise was called to his 
first charge in Albany, N. Y., in 1846, he opened a school where 
he taught secular subjects. The school was not considered an 
integral part of the synagog. The parents of the children who 
attended paid for their education. In Germany and France 
this line of progress was pursued until modern times, when the 
government has undertaken the secular and religious educa- 
tion of children to the extent of providing for each religion a 
separate teacher and a definite time of instruction. 

In the United States the trend of development was differ- 
ent. The form of school introduced by the German Jews, re- 
sembling in many aspects the parochial school of the Catholic 
church, continued in popularity for about thirty years, during 
the period that the American school system was in its early 
stages of development. With the gradual improvement of the 
public schools the Jewish schools for general instruction were 
abandoned. The curriculum was contracted to a semblance of 
its original form, consisting of Hebrew language and literature. 
Together with this there was retained a course of study in 
Jewish History and Jewish Religion in the vernacular. The 
sessions of this new religious school were held daily after the 
regular school hours. 

This was followed by a period during which the usefulness 
of studying Hebrew was warmly debated in Reform Synagogs. 
Evidently the opponents of this particular discipline tri- 
umphed, for we see the amount of Hebrew dwindle in curricu- 
lum. With the partial elimination of Hebrew, the hours of 
attendance at the religious school again suffered contraction. 
Twenty years ago the average Jewish religious school belong- 
ing to a Reform Synagog held two sessions a week, two hours 
on Saturday before the regular services, and two hours on 
Sunday morning. During the last decade, Hebrew has been 
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completely eliminated in very many schools and the hours of 
attendance limited to Saturday or Sunday morning. 

This last change cannot be considered final because the 
discussion concerning the value of Hebrew has waxed strong 
again. Many leaders in Jewish educational matters have ex- 
pressed themselves strongly in favor of school sessions two and 
three times a week instead of the Sunday or Saturday morning 
session alone. 

We must not overlook the fact that the large influx of 
Jews from Eastern Europe, has served to preserve one partic- 
ular type of school described above more than any other. In 
Russia, for instance, the Government school system does not 
like the school systems of Western Continental Europe, pro- 
vide for the religious education of its pupils. The Jewish re- 
ligious school has therefore been preserved, and has found it 
unnecessary to introduce secular branches. The Jews from 
Eastern Europe, upon arranging their ideas of education in 
America, have looked with favor upon the religious school that 
holds sessions for an hour or two each day after the public 
school adjourns, excepting Friday and also excepting Satur- 
day. At the same time, the Jews who favor this method are 
adherents of a more orthodox form of Judaism. 

The notable organizations that have fostered the growth 
of religious schools and religious school literature are the 
following: The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, is the oldest society of this 
description, although only forty years in the field. In the 
second year of its organization it called into existence the 
Hebrew Union College, an institution for preparing rabbis. It 
is also located in Cincinnati. From the very first the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations endeavored to create a 
Jewish religious literature for the -<nools. These efforts finally 
resulted in the formation e* | subsidiary organization called 
the Hebrew Sabbath Schoot Union of America. During the 
seventeen years of its existence it produced a complete set of 
graded hand-books on a variety of subjects useful in the re- 
ligious school. About ten years ago the Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union was merged with the Department of Synagog & 
School Extension, a branch of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, which now continues the work of publishing 
religious school literature. The Department has recently re- 
organized its work under a Board of Editors and has under- 
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taken to produce a series of graded text-books, in accordance 
with modern methods of pedagogy. Among its latest achieve- 
ments is a Home Study Department, conducted with consid- 
erable success. 

In 1886, the Jewish Theological Seminary of America was 
founded in New York. It is devoted to the preparation of min- 
isters. Within the last four years this institution and the He- 
brew Union College in Cincinnati, have both received endow- 
ments for the training of religious school teachers. Both col- 
leges have opened departments known in each case as “The 
Teachers Institute.” The Teachers Institute of Cincinnati has 
added to its work a Department of Extension Lectures for 
Sabbath School Teachers. 

The Graetz College in Philadelphia, founded in 1893, has 
served many purposes in its day, sometimes as a preparatory 
school for the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. It has 
always graduated a number of young men and women who 
have turned their attention to teaching in the religious schools. 
This work has been fostered by the presence in Philadelphia 
of a very old organization called the Hebrew Sunday School 
Society of Philadelphia, organized in 1838. Considering that 
at this early date Jewish religious schools were not held exclu- 
sively on Sunday, it is presumable that the choice of the name 
was much influenced by the widely noticed activity of the Na- 
tional Sunday School Association, which held its second annual 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1833. It is quite possible that the 
Hebrew Sunday School Society of Philadelphia was organized 
to counteract the missionary influences of the Philadelphia 
Sunday School Society then in existence. 

In 1893 the Jewish Chautauqua Society of America was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. This society has confined its activi- 
ties in the main to the creation of Adult Study Circles. It 
has published a number of hand-books for such circles and has 
recently inaugurated a correspondence course for Sabbath 
school teachers. 








PROGRESS IN GRADED LESSON MATERIAL. 


GRADED LESSONS FROM A PUBLISHER’S 
VIEWPOINT.* 


The publisher of text-books, whether for Sunday schools 
or for day schools, is an intermediary between educational 
theory as represented in the authors of texts, and educational 
practise as represented in those who purchase and use texts. 
A wise publisher studies not only what the teachers are now 
doing and desiring, but also what they are likely to desire years 
hence. He, therefore, seeks to understand what the leaders of 
educational thought are thinking, and to estimate the probable 
influence of their thought. Thus the publisher acquires some 
practise in the discrimination of educational values, and he 
can hardly fail to ally himself with the forces of educational 
progress. Reasons like these may perhaps justify the occa- 
sional appearance of a publisher among the pundits of Sunday- 
school reform. I propose, therefore, to let the progressives in 
religious education see some of their own problems through the 
eyes of the publisher. 

The influence of a progressive publisher is bound to be bi- 
polar, on the one hand, he stimulates a demand for better 
courses and better texts, and on the other hand, he helps the 
educational theorist and text-book writer to see what is the 
practicable better as distinguished from the abstractly best. 
From my own viewpoint it is inevitable that the possibilities 
of the market shall loom large; but to define these possibilities 
is really to answer the question, “Watchman, what of the 
night?” 

The founders of the CoMpLeTrELY GRADED SERIES OF THE 
Bis_te Stupy Union chose a problem of peculiar interest, even 
from this point of view. They made no attempt to meet the 
present demands of the average Sunday school, or to satisfy 
all the divergent elements in any one communion. An imme- 
diate market was looked for in exceptionally progressive 
schools only, and the ultimate success of the series as a busi- 
ness enterprise was risked upon the forecast that such schools 
would multiply. At the time that the series was first projected 
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practically nothing had been demonstrated as to these points: 
(1) How far have sound educational standards spread among 
those who buy Sunday-school supplies? (2) How far will de- 
nominational or other pressure toward uniformity in graded 
lessons prevent free comparison and choice between different 
courses and different series that may be on the market? (3) 
To what extent are the Sunday schools, even the exceptional 
schools to which appeal is to be made, ready for the free and 
the untrammeled use of the results of Biblical scholarship? 
(4) To what extent are they ready for free choice between 
Biblical and other lesson material? 

At each of these points the projectors of the series took a 
hopeful view of the situation. They believed that the market 
was more plastic than was ordinarily supposed, and that a 
fairly rapid growth of discriminating judgment on the part of 
buyers could be expected. Further, they foresaw that every 
attempt at a new kind of uniformity in Sunday-school lessons, 
every attempt to provide lessons acceptable to hostile theologi- 
cal camps, would involve troublesome compromises—trouble- 
some to make, more troublesome to maintain, and always in- 
volving some sacrifice of educational principle. They believed 
that independent lesson courses, under the least temptation to 
compromise, and seeking a market solely on the basis of in- 
herent merit, would be essential to reasonable progress in the 
movement of reform. 

They believed finally, that a frank, educationally correct 
use of the results of biblical criticism and of extra-biblical 
material would promote, rather than hinder, the success of 
such a series. 

Events have proved the correctness of these judgments at 
every point. Professors and prophet-minded reformers came 
nearer than anyone else to making a correct estimate of the 
demand for better material, and of the capacity of buyers to 
use discrimination. We publishers are now obliged, and gladly 
so, to discuss educational values with our patrons, and in 
specific detail. We must show, for example, a reason why the 
lessons for a given grade cover a certain ground rather than 
some other; why either biblical or extra-biblical material is 
selected for teaching the chosen subject or attaining the object 
of the year in question; and finally whether the methods of 
teaching proposed in both the teacher’s book and the pupil’s 
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book obey the recognized principles of lesson-teaching, and of 
education in the large sense. 

Most surprising of all developments is the extent of a free 
attitude toward the Bible and toward the use of extra-biblical 
material. Perhaps nothing in the series has received a more 
general welcome than the editing of the Old Testament stories 
in the Junior Bible whereby priestly interpolations have been 
dropped out, and the older, more spiritual form of the stories 
has been restored. Here is a direct use of the higher criticism 
in the choice of lesson material, an open discrimination be- 
tween different factors in the accepted text. Again, the parallel- 
ing of biblical and extra-biblical characters in “Heroes of 
the Faith,” and the excess of extra-biblical characters over the 
biblical in that course, have been received with remarkable 
cordiality. I do not doubt that the number of schools still 
unready for these advances is in the majority—very much so. 
But of the increasing power of this free movement there can 
be no doubt. 

Of the power of still another phase of the advance move- 
ment we are able to speak with conviction. If we mistake not, 
the agitation for graded lessons has thus far put emphasis 
chiefly upon the differences of the child-mind at its different 
periods of growth. Lesson courses and lesson material must 
meet the pupil where he is, must appeal to his present inter- 
ests, and be governed by knowledge of his restricted experi- 
ence. This may be summed up in—“Where is the child now?” 
But an equal amount of attention seems not to have been given 
to the correlative and equally essential question, “Whither will 
you lead him?” To answer, “I will lead him to Christ,” is true 
enough, but it is too general for efficient application in any 
grade. Now, when we squarely face the question of what effect 
we expect our teaching to have, and how this effect is to be 
ascertained, we reach a conviction that curriculum, material, 
and methods of teaching must be governed by the aim of pro- 
ducing external action as well as internal assent or right feel- 
ing. The Sunday school must actually initiate its pupils into 
the life of the church, both its worship and its work. Such 
subjects as missions, temperance, church-history, church-insti- 
tutions and enterprises, one’s occupation, the social movement, 
therefore cease to be addenda of the curriculum; they must be 
in its life blood. And they are to be taught by means of actual 
practise graded to fit the pupil. 
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If this notion of initiating the pupil into the work of the 
world on the Christian level is the most difficult of all that we 
have to handle, it is also the most fascinating. And the Sunday 
schools are responding to it. 

We have demonstrated in “The Conquering Christ’ that a 
great number of senior classes, for example, are ready to take 
up a year of stiff work on the religions of the world, and how 
the Christian religion makes its way among them. Neither 
spectacular appeals, nor a hand-to-mouth financial emergency 
is necessary to awaken interest in missions. In a new course, 
“The Modern Church,” we are now starting the experiment of 
a year’s study of the activities of the church, material and 
method being chosen with a view to direct observation on the 
part of pupils, and immediate participation in church life and 
enterprise. When one stops to think about how church mem- 
bers can conceivably be made, one wonders why Sunday-school 
classes have never been set to investigating church attendance, 
church budgets, Sunday-school organization, the moral condi- 
tions of the community, and much more; just as students of 
- engineering visit, and measure, and report upon engineering 
enterprises in the vicinity. 

Doubtless we have yet many things to learn in this matter, 
but certainly the guide-post of progress points to these three 
propositions: (1) The dominant purpose of the curriculum 
should be to help children and young people to live the Chris- 
tian life here and now according to their respective capacities. 
(2) Christian life at each stage of growth must be understood 
to culminate in intelligent and joyful rendering of service to 
others in accordance with the will of God as it is revealed in 
Christ. (3) Active service is the most vital part of the teaching 
process in all the grades, not merely in some of them. 

From these principles one can deduce at once certain stand- 
ards of judgment. Thus, does the curriculum as a whole tend 
to culminate, in the adolescent years, in the formation of an 
independent, intelligent purpose to serve men in the church 
and in the world at large? Does the curriculum contain the 
idea-material for forming such a purpose and is this material 
arranged in a properly progressive order? If so, what about 
the methods of teaching followed in the text-books? What 
style of questioning pevails? Is there adequate stimulus for 
thought, for moral judgment, for personal initiative; and is 
the material of the lessons genuinely adapted to this type of 
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teaching? If I appear to be over-strenuous with respect to the 
place of conduct and of action in teaching, let it be remembered 
that my opinion is based partly upon the needs of the world 
as they appear to an active business man, and partly upon 
contact with educational theorists. We seem to find the de- 
mands of life and the demands of educational theory peculiarly 
harmonious, if they are not actually identical. 


To carry through the preparation, publication, and circu- 
lation of a lesson series that is consciously constructed on these 
principles requires the co-operation of several types of special- 
ist, in fact, four rather distinct types, namely: (1) The spe- 
cialist in the theory and practise of religious education. The 
curriculum must not be a mere aggregation of courses; it must 
have a consistent principle of organization. This involves a 
clearly defined aim for Sunday schools, knowledge of child- 
hood and its growth, and a clear and firm conception of both 
the teaching and the learning process. (2) The specialist in 
Biblical History and literature, in church history, and in church 
institutions and work. For the material of the lessons must 
stand the test of the most rigorous scholarship. (3) The actual 
teacher of children of different grades. Every lesson-topic, ma- 
terial, plan for teaching, pupil’s work—must be tested in the 
light of detailed practical experience. (4) Finally, the pub- 
lisher, who should participate in the councils of these spe- 
cialists, pointing out mechanical possibilities, bringing infor- 
mation concerning the demands of the schools, and keeping 
the standard of concrete results before the mind of everyone. 

The public, even the Sunday-school leaders, probably have 
little conception of what it means for a lesson-proposal to be 
sifted from all these four points of view. In our organization 
it has often required repeated conferences and correspond- 
ence, extending over months, to determine a plan for a given 
year and to agree upon the lessons to be included. All this is 
followed by the minute work of the lesson writer, who consults 
his own experience and that of other teachers in the grade in 
question. His product now runs the gauntlet of the three other 
specialists or groups of specialists, and it often comes back 
with suggestions so valuable as to require the recasting of a 
whole lesson, or even a whole quarter’s lessons. The publisher 
himself at last takes a hand at the manuscript, not only that 
he may plan the typographical presenfment, but also deter- 
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mined to see that not one sentence is printed that does not 
have a distinctly valid reason for appearing where it stands. 


This is graded-lesson-making as we see it. Our observa- 
tion makes clear to us that the problems involved are highly 
technical and highly complicated. If we ever entertained a 
notion that either the selection of lessons or the preparations 
of text-books can be “done to order” by merely issuing a com- 
mission to some competent person, we entertain it no longer. 
The enterprise is more like the erection of a cathedral, which 
requires the co-operation of architects, engineers, stone carvers, 
organ builders, and contractors, each of whom is dependent 
upon several of the others. When such a lesson structure is 
completed, there is scarcely a part concerning which any one 
individual can say without qualification: “This is my work.” 
And perhaps the entire corps of specialists will have to confess 
that the product is no more their invention than it is the utter- 
ance through them of a certain spirit of progress that is astir 
alike in the churches and in educational circles. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES.* 


Fifteen years ago a group of men, chief among whom was 
President William Rainey Harper, saw that the hope of success 
for the great reconstructive movement in religion and theology, 
then imminent, lay in the oncoming generation. The Sunday 
school which up to that time had received small attention from 
such men assumed at once a new significance, as furnishing the 
national medium for inculcating new formulations of old 
truths. Also the appeal for pedagogical reform which the Sun- 
day school presented was irresistible to a teaching and organ- 
izing genius such as that of President Harper. 


The results of the original and constructive thought of this 
man are seen in many of the newer organizations for religious, 
as well as educational efficiency. 


Conspicuous among his practical contributions is the series 
of graded text books for religious education which still bears 





*This article has been prepared by Miss Georgia Chamberlain of the University 
of Chicago Press at the request of the Editor of RetiGiovs Epucatrion. 
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the significant name given to it by its first editors—the Con- 
structive Bible Studies. 

Twenty years ago progressive Biblical Scholarship was 
counted by many as destructive, hence the desirability of a 
name which would disarm hostile criticism and announce dis- 
tinctly the educational purpose of the editors and of the pub- 
lishers, The University of Chicago Press. 

The first book appeared in 1900, a volume for adult study 
of the life of Christ, which has been so widely used not only 
in church classes, but in colleges and universities that it may 
today be safely termed the standard text book upon that sub- 
ject. Other volumes followed in rapid succession until at the 
present writing the series claims twenty-eight volumes, eight of 
which are for the use of teacher alone, nine for pupils alone, 
and eleven for use in common of both teachers and pupils. In 
subject and treatment the volumes provide for all grades from 
the kindergarten to adult years in a carefully developed 
scheme, designed not primarily to furnish the mind of the 
pupil with a systematic arrangement of facts and principles, 
but rather to provide a substantial basis of inspiration in re- 
ligious living, and the development of sound and efficient 
character. 

The editors and publishers of this series are fully aware of 
the growing desire of many to use as materials for religious 
education extra-Biblical literature and biography, but they be- 
lieve that a greater appreciation of the religious genius of the 
Biblical literature induced by the modern historical method of 
study will increase its usefulness in character development 
and that it should not lightly be cast aside for what may seem 
on the surface to be more easily used and equally effective. 
Therefore although the Constructive Bible Studies include 
some volumes on Social Christianity, Church History and kin- 
dred topics, as its name implies the series is pretty generally 
based upon Biblical literature. It is yet an open question to 
what extent and by what selection extra-Biblical material can 
better inspire the religious spirit than the portrayal of the 
character of God which comes to us through the Old Testament 
prophets, and climactically in the character of Jesus as pre- 
sented in the Gospel. At present we need for the children of 
today this historic basis for Christian faith. 

This statement should not be understood to imply that 
other material may not in the estimation of those responsible 
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for this series be admitted to the curriculum of the Sunday 
school, but only that so long as the Sunday school offers prac- 
tically the only avenue of approach to the literature through 
which Christianity was given to the world, a literature which 
has inspired untold millions of deeds of heroism, and of 
Christian brotherhood, it should be given every opportunity 
to act in the development of Christian character in children 
and young people today. Volumes which may be used as alter- 
natives to those already published will be provided in due time 
for schools which by reason of strong foundations already bid 
have need of a larger proportion of extra-biblical studies. 


In common with all of the best modern graded courses this 
series provides constructive hand work, and a reasonable 
amount of home study. In distinction from other courses it 
appears in bound volumes, rather than in quarterly form, and 
greater emphasis is laid upon such external matters as press 
work, paper, illustration and typography. Even in such courses 
as provide loose leaf note books for the pupil, the material for 
the year is furnished all at once. Because of this high standard 
of production the series probably represents a larger invest- 
ment of capital than any other in the market. 


The question is frequently raised, does it pay to produce 
such expensive and high grade literature for the Sunday 
school? The answer to this question depends upon what is 
considered adequate return. Financial profits are certainly 
lacking, on the other hand, the following facts concerning the 
use of the series may suggest a basis for estimating returns in 
the satisfaction of promoting sound educational work, which 
will appeal to all those engaged in the business of education. 


The Sunday schools, already some thousands, using this 
series as a whole or in part, are constantly increasing in num- 
bers. Among them are represented churches of practically 
every religious denomination, the numerically great denomina- 
tions of course in the lead. Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Protestant Episcopalians, with little to 
choose between them. Among the smaller groups the Society 
of Friends is well represented. 

The spread of the use of the series comes both denomina- 
tionally and geographically from church to church rather than 
as a result of rather meagre advertising. 
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Wherever there are séhool people engaged in Sunday- 
school work the volumes find warm friends. In fact the num- 
ber of private schools which have introduced regular curric- 
ulum courses based upon these texts may be counted in the 
hundreds. The more advanced volumes of the series are ex- 
tensively used as college texts. A school, college, or Sunday 
school using the series in any degree, no matter how remote 
the locality is sure to bring others in the same region. For 
instance in a recent mail came orders from two schools, one 
sixty miles from a railroad, the other thirty miles from an ex- 
press office, each of these having come as the result of contact 
with persons using the courses. Each year from the theological 
seminaries go out young men who have formed high ideals of 
work in religious education. These are all looking for tools 
such as the Constructive Bible Studies furnish. Through in- 
fluences of this character the books have penetrated into for- 
eign countries and one volume has been translated into Chinese 
for use in certain schools in China. 


English speaking students in many foreign countries are 
using other volumes from the list. 


It must not be supposed that even the majority of the 
schools using text-books from this series are using them in all 
the grades. One of the immediate suggestions of the bound 
volume is its independence, and the possibility of its use as a 
single course in a school using some other system. (Careful 
observation of schools introducing but one volume, indicate 
that the more general use of the series usually follows.) 


Undoubtedly a “system” is a good thing, for any well 
planned series of text-books will have an ultimate aim and a 
program for reaching the desired results. It is usually the case, 
therefore, that a school which uses the series as a whole will 
more easily reach the desired goal. On the other hand, since 
all of the new graded series wherever published, have the 
same general end in view and recognize the same pedagogical 
principles, an interchange of courses from different series will 
not disturb the general course of development of the religious 
life by scientific processes. 


It is altogether probable and desirable that schools which 
are guided by trained men and women should exercise perfect 
freedom of choice, selecting from the different series those 
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volumes or courses which promise most favorable treatment of 
the subject, when considered from the point of view of the class 
and the teacher. 

A more general and intelligent acquaintance with the pos- 
sibilities offered by the different series will lead to a recogni- 
tion of the strongest qualities of each and will bring about a 
more efficient service for each in the schools to which it is best 
qualified to contribute. 


PRESENT USE OF GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


The Baptists report advance in circulation of the new 
Graded Series by averages, as follows: 





SP kx uxcavemdineomesans 88,756 
BE. 4<tnsnvasdewecernereekeaee 184,884 
ME nb dha ck Saeed ere eT 228,201 

ee ee 501,841 


For the same period the gross output of Graded material is 


shown as follows: 


Aer ner tee oe 4,142,220 
OE i icckctervebadeadeowedion 8,574,282 
Pr re rr ee 10,660,192 

pe ee 23,376,694 


Another line of comparison shows gains of the Graded 
Series as compared with the Uniform Lessons, as follows: 
ORO Uieiienes . 2... .n 5 ccc ees 24,782,473 
Beer ere 2,100,291 


About nine per cent of the gross output. 


Averages for the same period: 


NE. ch ensKanawresdvess 1,629,453 
EE. Ca sates eedeeceewenes 88,756 

About five per cent. 
Bee SINE seid ca es cxcges 21,783,256 
GEE. Fiendsnens stim 8,115,569 


Thirty-seven per cent. 
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Averages for the same period: 
i reer eee errr eres 2,090,019 
GHANGED wiak saat ees 184,944 
Eight per cent. 
Comparing the two system in 1912: 


Gross issue of Uniform...... 20,558,020 
Gross issue of Graded....... 10,660,314 


The Congregationalists report, through their publishing 
house, that twenty-five per cent of their schools are using the 
International Graded Lessons. Many of the Congregational 
schools use other graded series. 

Amongst the Unitarian Sunday schools five-sixths use grad- 
ed lessons, more than one half using the Beacon Series. 

Of course a large number of schools are using the “Com- 
pletely Graded Series” (Charles Scribners Sons), and “The Con- 
structive Series” (The University of Chicago Press). 





RELIGIOUS WORK IN A STATE UNIVERSITY.* 


CHARLES Forster SMITH, 
Professor, The University of Wisconsin. 


The change that has taken place in religious activities in 
State universities in the last dozen years seems little short of 
a revolution; and this revolution, if it may be so called, seems 
to be due, in considerable measure, to a change of attitude to- 
ward public education on the part of Christian churches. Un- 
til recently there seemed to be a feeling prevalent to some 
extent in some of the churches that the State university was a 
godless place, and that the sons and daughters of Christian 
parents were there put in some peril of their faith. 

What I shall say in this article will have special reference 
to the University of Wisconsin. The statute of the State which 
forbids religious instruction as part of university courses and 
the fact that there are no regular formal religious exercises, 
like morning prayers at chapel, was much harped upon in some 
quarters. There has been for many years a branch both of the 





*Reprinted by permission from The Methodist Review for October, 1912. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association and of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in the university, and a few members of 
the faculty have at times taught Bible classes at the various 
churches, notably Doctor Birge, Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science, at the Congregational church; but the general 
religious activity that was apparent here among the students 
a dozen years ago and earlier would not have impressed an 
onlooker as in any way marked. 


I 


It was, perhaps, eight or ten years ago that a very remark- 
able paper appeared from the pen of Professor F. W. Kelsey, 
of the University of Michigan, in which he gave the carefully 
prepared statistics of adherents of the various Christian 
churches represented in the student-body at Ann Arbor. He 
is a Presbyterian, and he made, as I remember it, some pointed 
and cogent suggestions to that Church. He had shown by 
figures that the University of Michigan had more Presbyterian 
students enrolled than Princeton or any other Presbyterian 
college in the United States. His exhortation was something 
like this: 

Brethren, Presbyterian sons and daughters are here in the State 
University of Michigan in large numbers—as they are in other State 
institutions; they will continue to come in larger and larger numbers, 
for the trend is decidedly toward State education. Now, what are you 
going to do about it? Had you not, as a Church, better look after the 
moral and religious training of your sons and daughters at the State 
institutions? 

Some time before that, Dr. Richard T. Ely, of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin, had 
made privately and publicly, possibly also in print, a sugges- 
tion that has been like seed sown in good ground. At one State 
university certainly that seed-thought of his has borne fruit a 
hundred-fold. A Methodist preacher of North Dakota was 
talking with Dr. Ely one day in front of our University Hall— 
where one gets that superb view down the quadrangle and up 
State Street to the Capitol. It is an inspiring spectacle that 
greets the vision there, and doubtless the preacher exclaimed 
at the beauty of it—if he did not, many another man and 
woman has almost shouted with joy at the sight. “But there 
is one serious lack here,” Dr. Ely remarked. “There ought to 
be more adequate provision made for moral training.” Then 
he unfolded his plan that the various Churches should estab- 
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lish here college-centers, or homes, in which their student-mem- 
bers might be brought together—and as far as possible live to- 
gether—and be under the general oversight of a chaplain or 
pastor devoting his whole time to that work. The North Da- 
kota preacher seized the idea, and, as soon as he could, he 
began to develop it at North Dakota University. He interested 
in his project a rich Methodist of that region, who gave many 
thousand dollars to put up a Methodist college or dormitory 
and to employ an able professor of moral philosophy—now 
two of them—for the instruction of Methodist students at North 
Dakota University. The courses given meet with the full ap- 
proval of the university authorities, and are allowed certain 
credits toward graduation; and so popular are they that they 
are elected by not a few students who are not Methodists. 

The general plan—whoever may be entitled to original 
credit for it, whether Professor Kelsey or Dr. Ely or another— 
has had here the hearty approval of President Van Hise. For 
example, he said on one occasion: 

Religious instruction in the University of Wisconsin is impossible 
under our State constitution. While a difference of opinion exists 
about the wisdom of this provision, there are many at least who are 
glad that such a prohibition exists, for they believe that their religion 
would and could not be truly represented officially. . . . I have urged 
each Church to take up religious work among the students belonging 
to and affiliated with it. . . . In carrying on this work, it would be 
of immeasurable advantage if each denomination could have a building 
which would be at once the office of the student-pastor and the home 
of the students who come under his influence. 


Speaking further, by way of comparing the system in eastern 
schools with that now in operation at Madison, he said: 

It seems to me that the State and the University of Wisconsin are 
to be congratulated because they could not take up the work of religious 
instruction. It has been provided for better than we could have 
done it. 

The leading Churches of the State have for some years been 
making an organized effort in this direction. For example, the 
College of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in a 
recent report, commits that Church to a policy of general co- 
operation. “We believe it to be the duty of the Church,” they 
say, “to provide, as far as possible, for the religious needs of 
the Methodist Episcopal students in the State universities, both 
by furnishing adequate church-buildings and by appointing 
skillful and earnest preachers and helpers.” Similar indorse- 
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ments of the plan might be quoted, if space permitted, from 
the directing authorities of the various other Churches. 


Well, what is being done? In all the leading Churches 
there are now, in addition to the regular pastor, university- 
pastors who devote all their time to the interests of the students. 
The Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and 
Catholic university-pastors have been at work for several years, 
and the Episcopalians are raising an endowment to establish 
such a pastorate as part of their regular equipment, the de- 
voted rector and his competent assistant meantime giving 
every possible attention to student needs. 


The Catholic Church—as might be expected with its thor- 
ough organization—was first to occupy the field with a denom- 
inational center. Rev. H. C. Hengell, a young and energetic 
priest, as chaplain, gives his whole attention to religious work 
among the students. Largely through his efforts in securing 
popular subscriptions, a beautiful lot has been secured on 
State Street—the main thoroughfare between the University 
and the Capitol—diagonally across from the great University 
and State historical library, and only a block and a half from 
the University grounds. A beautiful church has been built, “St. 
Paul’s University Chapel,” at a cost of nearly forty thousand 
dollars. There is a house adjoining with a pastor’s office and 
reading-rooms and club-rooms, costing sixteen thousand dol- 
lars; and it is proposed to build, as soon as the money is in 
hand, an auditorium for lectures and Bible study, to cost fifteen 
thousand dollars. The number of Catholic students listed with 
the pastor is four hundred and eleven. There is one class for 
Bible study. Sunday morning service is attended by over four 
hundred students; the Wednesday evening service by about 
one hundred and fifty. The church, being a Catholic church, 
is open every day, and practically all day. The reading-rooms 
are completely at the disposal of students, and are constantly 
used. The support of this Catholic university-settlement comes 
from penny collections in the three dioceses of the State, and 
now amounts to over four thousand dollars a year. 

For the Congregational Church, whose regular pastor, Dr. 
Updike, has been in charge for at least a quarter of a century, 
the university-pastor is Rev. R. H. Edwards, of Yale and Union 
Seminary. The following paragraph from a bulletin of his to 
the Congregational Church gives the keynote of his ministry: 
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Seven hundred young men and women from Congregational homes 
are now in Madison. More than a fourth of them come new each year 
at the average age of eighteen. To neglect their religious education 
would be suicidal. 


Including the Summer Session, the number of Congregational 
students is eight hundred and fifty, and one hundred and twenty 
members of the faculty are Congregationalists. The number of 
students attending Sunday services is about three hundred. 
Sunday, March 31st, which was set apart in all the Churches as 
University Sunday, though a dismal, rainy day, twenty-one 
students joined the Congregational Church, five of these on 
confession of faith. Mr. Edwards emphasizes the “teaching 
function of the ministry.” He meets students in four different 
classes or groups with a total of one hundred and thirty in 
regular attendance. Sunday at 11:45 a. m. sharp, “Bible Study 
Group in the Life of Christ” meets in the Guild Room of the 
church; Tuesday at 6:45 p. m., “Social and Political Teachings 
of Isaiah and Other Prophets” (for men and women) ; Wednes- 
day at 6:45 p. mM., “Comparative Religions: an outline study 
in the chief characteristics of the great religions of the world” 
(for men and women) ; Wednesday at 8:45 p. m., “Fundamental 
Questions of Religion: A frank consideration of Christianity 
as a personal, social, world-wide, and final religion” (open to 
men of upper classes). 

To the meetings of the young people of the church, which 
are heJd Sunday evenings at 6:30 in the church-chapel and at- 
tended by a large number of young folks, students are welcome, 
and thus offered fine opportunities to make acquaintances and 
form friendships. The regular Sunday morning services of the 
church at 10:30, held by Dr. Updike, are, of course, open to 
students and largely attended. The same is true of the regular 
Sunday evening meetings at 7:30—“informal social meetings 
for hymn-singing, brief addresses, and mutual acquaintance.” 
Last, and not least, Thursday evenings, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
are at home informally to university students, men and women. 
The like is true of other university-pastors. 

For the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which Dr. E. B. 
Patterson is regular pastor, the university-pastor is Rev. E. W. 
Blakeman, A. B. of Lawrence College, graduate student of Bos- 
ton University and the University of Wisconsin. He conducts 
Bible study in three groups: “The Life of Jesus,” “The Social 
Significance of the Teachings of Jesus,” and “The Parables.” 
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He has a most efficient coworker in Mr. Frank Hall, a prominent 
Madison attorney, who meets, immediately after the morning 
sermon (12 o’clock), a Bible class of adults so numerous that 
it can be accommodated only in the auditorium of the church. 
He uses the International Sunday-school Lessons. He meets 
also Thursday at 5 p. M. a small faculty class of twenty or more 
at the University Young Men’s Christian Association room; and 
I know from personal experience how helpful that course is, as 
I know from my son and many others, both men and women, 
how stimulating his Sunday Bible-talk is. Mr. Blakeman and 
Mr. Hall reach together about three hundred and .twenty-five 
students, though over seven hundred are enrolled with the uni- 
versity-pastor. Several students joined the church on Univer- 
sity Sunday; but as the doors of the Methodist church are 
opened every Sunday, no especially large number was to be ex- 
pected on this day. Four of Mr. Blakeman’s “Missions” Class 
are offering themselves for foreign work. The Epworth League 
is doubtless as valuable a religious agency for Methodist stu- 
dents as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is for Episcopalians. 
The work is supported by the two Wisconsin Conferences, 


_ which contribute this year eighteen hundred dollars. Arrange- 


ments are now making to secure a large and handsome lot op- 
posite the University grounds, on the south, to establish a 
church-center for Methodist students. 

For the Presbyterian Church, Rev. M. G. Allison is univer- 
sity-pastor, graduate of Dalhousie College (Canada), graduate 
student at Princeton, Union Seminary, and Chicago University. 
He teaches only one Bible class (in the Gospels), meeting on 
Sunday and attended by eighty-five to one hundred persons, 
three-fourths being students. The rest of his time, except that 
given to a class of young women at the city Young Women’s 
Christian Association, is devoted to real pastoral work, espe- 
cially personal visitation. The number of Presbyterian stu- 
dents in the University is five hundred—including the summer 
session, six hundred and twenty—one hundred and seventy-six 
of these being actual members at this time. The student at- 
tendance on Sunday is at least two hundred and fifty. On Uni- 
versity Sunday, twenty-five were admitted to membership, four- 
teen students and two professors on confession of faith. 

Of the Baptist Church, Professor C. H. Galpin is university- 
pastor, A.B. of Colgate University, and graduate student of 
Harvard. He gives two courses of Bible instruction, one on 
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“Christian Ethics,” the other on “the Christian Church,” with a 
maximum attendance on each of fifty, minimum of ten. The 
Guild, as a meeting point of acquaintance and religious study, 
is a most important aid to the pastor in his work for the stu- 
dents. There are in the University about three hundred stu- 
dents of Baptist parentage, and to these he gives, perhaps, his 
first attention; but much of his abounding energy is spent in 
personal visitation. He believes much in selecting promising 
men to be developed into leaders and putting them to work. 
Seventy-five professors and students hold official positions in 
the Baptist Church work. The support comes from the State 
Association of Baptists. 

For the Lutheran Church, Rev. H. R. Gold, A. B. of La Fay- 
ette College, and graduate student of Columbia University, is 
university-pastor. The Lutheran student attendance at the Uni- 
versity is about five hundred. Besides the regular services, Mr. 
Gold has a Bible class on Sundays at 12 o’clock, attended by 
about fifteen students regularly. There is a “Luther League,” 
whose general purpose is much like that of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, with a student membership of forty. Mr. Gold, too, 
gives much attention to calling upon students. The Church has 
a lot near the University on which it is proposed to build a 
church and make a Lutheran university-center. 

The Episcopal Church is raising an endowment for a stu- 
dent-pastorate; meantime the rector and the assistant pastor 
give much attention to students. The number of students be- 
longing to or affiliated with that Church is over three hundred. 
The rector has on Sunday a well-attended Bible class for stu- 
dents. A very important part of the student-church activity is, 
of course, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew (exclusively for 
men), meeting every week for conference on religious topics. 
A kindred society, “Daughters of the King,” is open to the 
young women of the University. Students preparing for con- 
firmation receive, of course, the same attention as regular mem- 
bers of the parish; for example, a senior of the University, who 
is ill at the city hospital, received on Easter Sunday, at the 
hands of the assistant pastor, the Holy Communion. 

No space is given here to the Unitarian Church, because 
it does not participate directly, I think, in the university- 
pastor movement. But the Unitarian Church is the religious 
center of a considerable number of the faculty and students, 
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is a most helpful influence in University circles, and its genial 
pastor the friend of us all. 

The idea characterizing the whole university-pastor move- 
ment is reaching the individual by personal visitation. A 
general religious census of students was taken by the univer- 
sity-pastors—a census that is the outcome of the experience 
and work of six or seven years. They found that about two 
thousand five hundred students had some Church connection. 
The remaining fifteen hundred names were distributed among 
the several pastors, and calls have been made upon all of 
these “lost sheep in the wilderness.” Mr. Galpin, for example, 
had visited every one of his two or three hundred once, some 
of them twice. He showed me two packs of cards, one of 
thirty-seven names, the other of thirty-two, that had been 
returned as unfound. These he purposed looking up. It was 
found that almost all of these fifteen hundred students had 
some Church affiliation, at home at least, and these students 
as a rule welcomed the pastoral visits. There was little scoff- 
ing, almost no indifference, not over ten out of the whole 
number (fifteen hundred) professing agnosticism or caring 
nothing about religion. = 

The growth of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
shows also strikingly the change that has taken place in the 
religious atmosphere of the University. About the time I 
came, seventeen years ago, one did not hear so much about 
the Young Men’s Christian Association as nowadays; though 
the faculty were regularly asked for contributions the same 
as now, and the student secretary was not only one of our 
best students—since become a professor of Latin—but a good 
worker in every way. He tells me that the membership at 
the time—active and associate—was between two hundred 
and three hundred. That seems a fair number, but certainly 
the one or two meetings that I remember that first year of 
mine were thinly attended, though I ought to add that it may 
have been because I was the speaker of the occasion. Now the 
membership is nearly nine hundred, and this total is exclusive 
of Catholic students, for the constitution of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association permits Catholics to be only associate 
members—which the Catholics naturally and rightly resent.* 





*The general rule for the Y. M. C. A. has been changed for the Association at the 
University of Wisconsin, so as to admit all students—Protestants, Catholics, Buddhists, 
and even non-church members—on the same basis. 
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When one remembers that seventeen years ago there were 
about fifteen hundred students in attendance, while now there 
are at least four thousand, it will be seen that after all the 
growth of the Young Men’s Christian Association has not much 
more than kept pace with that of the student-body. But the 
gain of more than two hundred in one year proves the present 
activity. The interest in Bible study is very encouraging. A 
total of six hundred and twenty-eight are now enrolled and in 
actual attendance in numerous groups for Bible discussion. 
These are as follows: 


OMNES TORE IIE OIG ao ao sis oso 6550-05 oo Oe de Saeco New I davon 140 
Two short coursé GericUNaral GrOODS «<.66 ceci ccc cccecceeeceeses 175 
Four foreign-student groups (Chinese, Japanese, Hindu)......... 42 

Thirteen groups in “Will of God” and Jenk’s “Social Significance 
Of the TeACRINGt Gl CORRE io sicscre cies sescns hee re veh eves 230 
PACU OUD 6 sicixieGls.67ecb belo We Sb ois bros 0hb Seale so RIS lars ie ee ee 41 
SOA. Kis id See OR Gen ier Svs eee dae Dee ene 628 


The foreign-student groups are led by professors of chemistry, 
manual arts, and physiography; the faculty group, by Lawyer 
Hall. 

A few other items of especial interest may be cited here 
from the bulletin of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
February 19, 1912. For example, a campaign was organized 
among the students to secure one thousand dollars for the sup- 
port of student-work in Tokio, Japan, under the direction of a 
beloved ex-secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Arthur Jorgenson (“Jorgie,” they called him), and eight hun- 
dred dollars was pledged, twenty-five students agreeing to se- 
cure the balance. Three teams of four students each held meet- 
ings for five days in three separate towns during Christmas 
holidays under the auspices of all the Protestant churches in 
those towns, with the result that, besides the organization of 
Boy Scout movements, parents’ clubs, etc., eighty-three differ- 
ent men and boys signed cards of decision for the Christian 
life, or more active interest therein. In an evangelistic meeting 
on January 28, seventy-six agricultural students signed deci- 
sion cards. One-half had been seen personally by the two 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries within a week, 
and the rest were being seen as fast as possible. Those who 
stated Church preference were referred immediately to the 
respective university-pastors. Sixteen Sunday afternoon re- 
ligious meetings had been held this academic year (two of 
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these in conjunction with the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and university-pastors), with a total attendance of five 
thousand seven hundred, average three hundred and fifty-six. 
Eighteen mid-week religious meetings had been held (three of 
these in conjunction with the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and university-pastors), with a total attendance of one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty, average ninety-seven. It 
should be mentioned that several of the distinguished Sunday 
afternoon speakers, for example, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Presi- 
dent Vincent, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Bishop McDowell, Bishop 
Bashford, Dr. Hugh Black, and John R. Mott, remained for sev- 
eral days, addressing first a general university. convention, at- 
tracting nearly the whole student-body (for which service the 
University always pays), and making, besides, several general 
addresses to the students on other days, holding round-table 
conferences, and having interviews with individuals. Mr. 
Mott’s week here impressed me as the most effective religious 
work among students I have ever known. 

I have not yet mentioned that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association now occupies a five-story building next to the Gym- 
nasium, costing seventy thousand dollars, raised by popular 
subscription. The Chief-Justice of the State, Judge John B. 
Winslow, is chairman of the Board of Directors, and a number 
of the faculty are among the directors or advisers. The entire 
first floor of this large building, except three rooms, is given 
free by the Young Men’s Christian Association to the Wisconsin 
Union—the general headquarters of student activities. The 
Union, I am glad to add, shows its appreciation by voting three 
hundred and fifty dollars annually to the current expenses of 
the Association. The Young Men’s Christian Association acts 
also as a clearing-house of interdenominational social and re- 
ligious work in the University, and there the university-pastors 
meet weekly with the secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Young Women’s Christian Association to plan 
co-operative work. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
heats, lights, and turns over for use by all University organi- 
zations three rooms occupying one-half of the second floor; 
and these have been used by fifty-three different groups, not 
only for religious work, but for other student interests. A 
bureau of the Association secured three hundred and twenty- 
five different permanent or temporary jobs for one hundred 
and eighty-five different students, with a cash value of twelve 
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thousand five hundred dollars. Over twelve hundred students 
were assisted in securing rooms—a most important service for 
new men. 

I would like to tell about the improvement in the matter of 
intemperance. For example, an ex-football man was heard to 
say on a visit back here: 


There is much less drinking now than four years ago. The leaders 
in athletics used to be “boozers,” but not now. In the “frats” all the 
upper-class men are on the “water-wagon” now—for an example to 
the freshmen. Liquor is not allowed in the houses; it’s a matter of 
self-preservation for the “frats.” 


Considerable space, too, might be devoted to the work of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, if only space were 
left. Up to two years ago this organization had only about one 
hundred members, but in the past two years the gain is over 
two hundred per cent. The total number last semester was 
three hundred and twenty-seven, out of a total of twelve hun- 
dred women students. In Bible classes there were two hundred 
and three, and in the study of missions forty. 

But my story is long enough, and may seem to some too 
good to be true. I have not meant to brag, but simply to state 
facts, in the hope that southern colleges and universities may 
possibly get suggestions and take heart in the good work. Wis- 
consin does things in a big way in most lines—except in Greek, 
and even for that it pays, I have to confess, as much as I de- 
serve. Perhaps, the suggestion to write this article came from 
a remark made by Dr. Lyman Abbott at the University lunch- 
eon in his honor: “In coming to do religious work in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin,” he said, “I feel as if I were bringing coals 
to Newcastle. I do not know any college where the work seems 
to be so well planned and so effectively done.” 











THE UNIVERSITY PASTORATE MOVEMENT.* 
By JosepH WiLson CocuRAn, D.D. 


This University Church has as a background a move- 
ment in which nearly three score men are devoting their lives as 
University Pastors, fifteen of whom are Presbyterians. The 
movement is considered by educators to be one of the most 
important, if not the most significant, enterprise of the Chris- 
tian Church. The reason why all our university presidents en- 
dorse the direct approach of the Church to the State University 
is found in the five propositions following: 

I. IT IS CONSISTENT WITH THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

It is only an abnormal society which rules God out of its 
schools. Said President Harper to his students, “There rests 
upon us as a university the obligation to cultivate the religious 
spirit.” True enough the State University is limited by laws 
calculated to enforce the divorce of Church and State. But the 
divorce of Church and State does not mean the elimination of 
religion from university life as a fundamental phenomenon to 
be recognized and investigated. The historic recognition of re- 
ligion in the schools of the state can easily be determined by a 
little research. The official seal of the University of Indiana is 
an open Bible. The motto above the rostrum in the assembly 
hall of the University of Iowa reads, “Religion, morality and 
education being necessary to good government and the wellbe- 
ing of mankind, schools and the means of knowledge shall be 
forever encouraged,” a quotation from the famous Ordinance 
of 1787. The seal of the University of Kansas is the figure of 
Moses at the burning bush. The founders of the Universities 
of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin and other State Univer- 
sities were ministers of the gospel. While the attitude of the 
university toward formal instruction must necessarily be a neg- 
ative one it is the spirit of the institution that counts in the end. 
The opportunity is afforded as never before to make the proper 
adjustments between the sacred and the secular in these State 
institutions without recourse to formal and official teaching. 
No laws can exclude religion from any corner of life, much less 
the life of a university. Your “academic freedom” means noth- 











*Address at Dedication of the Univ ag! ria an Church, “George McKinley 
Memorial,” Champaign, Illinois, October 16, 1912 
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ing unless it means freedom to allow religious truth as free and 
full a chance to express itself as any other form of truth. 


II. THIS MOVEMENT IS CONSISTENT WITH THE ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Occasionally one hears something said about the university 
atmosphere as being hostile to sectarian propaganda. Some- 
time ago a letter came to me from an educational official of 
one of our great denominations calling this “a belated move- 
ment” and suggesting that all denominations should unite in 
work at State Universities. I at once wrote to all the State Uni- 
versity presidents soliciting their views upon the matter and 
every one, without exception, gave his hearty endorsement to 
the University Pastor Movement. President James wrote, stat- 
ing that he would be opposed to the movement if it should lead 
to the revival of the old antagonisms, but that the activity of 
denominations would lead students to a recognition of their 
duty to a common leadership, a thing of far greater value, he 
claimed, than a mild and insipid co-operation based upon a 
common indifference. 

Professor Henry B. Ward, of Illinois University Medical 
College, said tersely, “Unless Christian work is done under de- 
nominational auspices it will not be carried on at all.” 

President Van Hise, of Wisconsin, asks, “What is to be done 
for the students while the denominations are uniting? When 
they disappear there will be no difficulty about union in State 
University work. But the practical problem is what to do until 
then?” 

The educators take into account the economic aspect of the 
case, as, for instance, President Strong, of Kansas, who said, 
“There never will be a time when the Christian body will not 
be organized in different groups. There is no possible method 
in accomplishing this purpose except in using organizations al- 
ready at hand.” 

I have always supported movements looking toward Church 
unity, and I have publicly declared that I hope to live to see 
the time when I could no longer connote my Christianity by the 
use of the word “Presbyterian,” but I am free to confess that 
the law of diversity in unity is one that we cannot ignore. And 
evidently Dr. Shailer Mathews does not believe that organic 
unity is the panacea for the Church’s ills. “To let denomina- 
tions decay,” he writes, “would be to let churches decay. What 
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we are getting now is a co-operative protestantism. Larger 
efficiency will result when the various denominations care for 
their own students in State Universities. I am not writing in a 
spirit of sectarianism but as one who recognizes that the de- 
nominations are economically necessary to the development of 
a real effective protestantism.” 


III. THIS MOVEMENT IS CONSISTENT WITH THE ASPIRATIONS AND 
IDEALS OF THE LEADERS IN STATE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Why? Because they are, with scarcely an exception, Chris- 
tian men, not only so but men of pronounced Christian life and 
activity. The charge that religion is favored at State Universi- 
ties only because it advertises the university among a desirable 
constituency is unworthy of a serious reply. The oft-repeated 
accusations as to godlessness at these universities may be true 
in certain instances where a professor encourages a skeptical 
attitude and where the faculty wash their hands of the trustee- 
ship of student character. But, taken as a whole, our State 
Universities stand well up with the Church colleges in the indi- 
vidual profession and practice of religion. The percentage as 
regards church affiliations is higher in the large university than 
in society at large, fifty-seven per cent of students being com- 
municants of Christian churches, sixty-two per cent at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois being church members or adherents. More 
and more are the leaders in our State Universities seriously 
considering the questions touching the moral and spiritual life 
of the great student bodies. The tremendous growth of these 
institutions has made the problem peculiarly baffling and diffi- 
cult. 


IV. THIS MOVEMENT IS CONSISTENT WITH THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
STUDENT BODY TOWARD THE FAITH OF CHRIST. 


The question might naturally occur to Christian people out 
of touch with university conditions, Does this work really pay? 
Can you get hold of the students at the university? Is he not 
so preoccupied with affairs academic and extra-academic that 
religion has no place in his life? President Strong has referred 
to the gradual dropping out of the student from attendance 
upon church. As he gets deeper and deeper into the university 
atmosphere he becomes more closely attached to its life and 
less a part of the life of the community. “An attitude of aloof- 
ness” is the way the president describes it. Professor Kelsey 
calls it “preoccupation and a gradual atrophy of the spiritual 
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sense.” Hence some have despaired of successful religious 
work at the State University. But let us not forget that the 
students are very much like the rest of us mortals, made of the 
same clay and with the same inevitable hunger for reality. 
Now, if you have reality in religion, you are going to minister 
to these students with the same success that you minister to any 
other body of intelligent people. You must not expect any 
more of the student body than you do of the average high 
grade community. 

The results speak for themselves. Wherever a vital man 
of God, who understands student life and makes allowance for 
youthful effervescence of spirits, is at work among them, he will 
harvest rich fruitage for his labor. A university church re- 
cently had to beg the University Pastor not to bring so many 
students to church as they were crowding out the pewholders. 
Their leadership is being developed. Hundreds of students 
are brought yearly to a knowledge of Jesus Christ and led to 
join the church through the efforts of these pastors. Many 
recruits for the ministry and the missionary life are being se- 
cured. Our Church which had not more than four ministerial 
candidates studying at all State Universities some ten years ago 
can today count on forty-four such students. 

V. THIS MOVEMENT IS CONSISTENT WITH THE PRODUCTION OF 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP. 


Nobly have the Church colleges produced Christian lead- 
ership for work at home and abroad, over eighty per cent of the 
leadership of the Protestant Church having come out of the 
small Christian colleges. But we must no Jonger blind our eyes 
to the fact that there are more Christian young people in our 
State educational institutions than there are in the Church 
colleges. The great problem of training up religious leadership 
lies not in the field of the Church college, for the Church col- 
lege has come to stay and the university needs it as much as 
the Church. The great problem lies in the field of education 
under State control. Here is the critical situation. The strategy 
of the Kingdom of God demands a more sincere and aggressive 
address to the work of culturing the highest type of leadership 
in these State institutions. It is folly to claim that the leader- 
ship of this nation can come only from institutions fenced 
about by denominational safeguards. I submit that we must 
look to the heart of our system of national public education 
more and more as the culture ground for leadership in Church 
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as well as in State. The prophet comes out of the heart of the 
people. Leadership springs from the heart of the nation. The 
Church has a right to condemn the university that does not 
permit her youth to be led up to some Pisgah Mount where he 
can see the promised land of spiritual opportunity spread out 
before him for his consecrated service. These schools are 
under the control of states that have always recognized the 
ascendency of the religious impulse. As soon as they put into 
her university halls teachers wholly antagonistic to truth in the 
form of religion, then the state, which simply.means Christian 
people acting in a political capacity, will rise and demand for 
her schools that kind of freedom which comes only through a 
knowledge of eternal truth. 





THE STATE AND RELIGION.* 


WituiAM Oxtey Tuompson, D.D., LL.D., 
President, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Speaking from the standpoint of the State I should say 
that there has been a steady drift of thoughtful public senti- 
ment toward a recognition of the importance of religion and 
the State’s vital interest in the religious development of society. 
Students are simply one section of this society, temporarily 
separated from the ordinary conditions and brought under the 
jurisdiction of the State for educational purposes. There is no 
good reason why, during this period, the State should be indif- 
ferent to the religious development of these younger members 
of society. It is equally true that the State will not actively en- 
gage in the propaganda of any form of religious belief, our will 
itin any way be associated with denominational religious activ- 
ities. The State is comprehensive enough to recognize the free- 
dom of religion but has never taken the position of antagnoism 
toward it. The Ordinance of 1787 in saying that religion was es- 
sential to good government declares the fundamental principles 
which has obtained throughout the North West Territory. We 
are now recognizing the legitimate fruit of that sentiment and 
declare that the State is interested in the religious development 
of its citizens. 


*From an address delivered at the installation of the Rev. William Huston as 
Presbyterian University Pastor, Ohio State University. 
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From this position it is easy to see that the State will not 
take an attitude of antagonism to the Church. The separation 
of Church and State does not mean the antagonism of either 
toward the other. It ought to mean co-operative helpfulness 
without any partisan entanglements. There is no good reason, 
therefore, why the citizens of the State co-operating for the 
purposes of education, should not be as legitimately under the 
care and jurisdiction of the church for religious purposes, as 
the same people would be in other relations. In a plain, busi- 
ness-like way, therefore, the State universities recognizes that 
their students are legitimately the field for religious endeavor 
on the part of the several churches. The university would not 
take any partisan interest in these religious movements, but it 
surely could not justify itself in taking an attitude of hostility 
towards religious movements for the betterments of the stu- 
dents. The field of American students, therefore, is hospitably 
open for such voluntary religious work as the churches may 


support. 





SOCIAL TRAINING OF LAY WORKERS. 


A MEMORANDUM ON A CURSORY EXAMINATION OF THE ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR LAY AND PROFES- 
SIONAL RELIGIOUS WORKERS WITH RESPECT TO 
PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


GayLorp S. WHITE, 
Staff Lecturer on Neighborhood Activities and Social Work in 
Churches at the New York School of Philanthropy. 


It is the purpose of this paper to gather up and present in 
intelligible form the results of an examination of the cata- 
logues and other literature issued by schools in the United 
States which have for their object the training of religious 
workers, with a view to ascertaining to what extent these 
schools are offering training in social service. More than this, 
in the time at the writer’s disposal, it has been impossible to 
do, but the matter appears to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant further effort along this line and a more thorough 
study of the situation. 

Difficulty was encountered at the outset of the task in ob- 
taining a complete list of such schools as it was desired to 
include in the study. Correspondence with some of the leading 
schools for lay and professional religious workers, with secre- 
taries of denominational church boards and with other persons 
who, it was supposed, would be familiar with such schools, 
brought fragmentary lists, often inaccurate and sometimes mis- 


leading. In one instance the corresponding secretary of a 
Church Board of Education was ignorant of the existence of a 


school in a neighboring city which aimed to train workers for 
his own denomination. These facts are cited only to indicate 
the difficulties which were experienced in gathering the mate- 
rial for the study. Much time was lost in the mere compiling 
of a list and information continues to come in, too late to be 
of service, but calculated to make the writer painfully aware 
of the incompleteness of his information. 

In the present study the announcements of forty-one insti- 
tutions have been examined. Nine have been discarded as fall- 
ing without the scope of our inquiry. The information here 
presented is based upon the printed statements of the remain- 
ing thirty-two institutions. 
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Geographically these schools are distributed as follows: 
New York 7, Illinois 5, Pennsylvania 4, Tennessee 4, Massa- 
chusetts 3, Ohio 2, and Connecticut, Maryland, Oklahoma, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Missouri and Minnesota one each. 

In the case of some schools there is uncertainty as to their 
denominational connections. Few, if any, schools would re- 
strict applicants for admission to members of their own denom- 
ination. The following grouping, however, is thought to be sub- 
stantially correct: Congregational 4, Disciples 4, Baptist 3, 
Methodist Episcopal, North 2, South 2, Presbyterian and Re- 
formed 2, Lutheran 2, Protestant Episcopal 1, undenomina- 
tional 9, and the three remaining appear to be connected with 
the Holiness Movement. 

Considering the institutions with respect to their age, we 
find that of the 25 schools for which the information is at hand, 
one was founded in the decade 1860-69, 9 between 1880-89, 6 
between 1890-99, 7 between 1900-09, and 2 since 1910. Some 
of those which date back to the earlier period have been reor- 
ganized in later years. 

Turning now to the question of the size of faculties and 
student bodies, it is difficult to give accurate facts in all cases. 
One institution is in process of organizing. Several make no 
statements on the points in question, and others report in their 
teaching staffs persons who give only occasional service as 
lecturers on special subjects. Much of the instruction in some 
schools appears to be voluntary and unpaid. Nearly all schools 
admit special students and in some cases these are not clearly 
differentiated. One institution might be classed as a theologi- 
cal seminary and two are correspondence schools. Another 
simply reports “over 600 students” enrolled in day and even- 
ing courses. 


The figures presented, therefore, must be accepted with 
considerable allowance but indicate roughly the number of 
those engaged in the work of these schools as teachers and 
pupils. The total of professors, instructors and regular lec- 
turers reported is 335. The total of students enrolled is 2,411 
(8 schools not included). Thirteen of the 32 schools admit 
only women; three admit only men. 

In the statements concerning the purpose of the institu- 
tion there is naturally much variety. Seven schools state their 
aim to be to prepare specifically for social as well as religious 
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work and the large majority include some training in sociology. 
A few are obviously narrow and sectarian in purpose. 

An examination of the courses of study offered reveals lit- 
tle upon which to venture an accurate judgment as to the 
character of the work. This is vouched for in a few cases by 
the standing of the instructors and the institutions. In all the 
schools much time is naturally devoted to the study of the 
Bible, to Old and New Testament History and the History of the 
Christian Church and to the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. 

One institution announces special lectures on “Bible Nu- 
merals,” and “Dispensational Truth,” and another declares “no 
fanaticism, higher criticism or false teaching done or tolerat- 
ed.” Our enquiry, however, concerns itself more especially 
with the character and scope of the instruction offered in 
sociology and social conditions. While it is impossible to form 
a judgment as to the value of the courses offered simply from 
examining the printed page, one cannot help deriving im- 
pressions which in some instances one feels must come fairly 
near the truth. It is interesting to note that about 80 per cent 
of the schools under consideration recognize in their curricula 
the need for some degree of social service training. Truly, as 
one announcement avers, “Social service is a phrase to conjure 
with.” Only six offer nothing that can be classed, even with 
some latitude, as instruction in social service. One of the larger 
schools in point of enrollment and one which professes to 
train for social as well as religious work, appears to offer no 
instruction whatever in modern social problems and brings 
its students into contact with hospitals, jails and other insti- 
tutions and agencies for the dependent, the defective and the 
delinquent only for the purpose of training in evangelistic 
work. Another institution whose students, perhaps fortunately 
few in number, do a large amount of relief work ir connection 
with their field training, gives them no instruction, so far as 
appears from the catalogue, in modern methods of charity or 
in any branch of social service. 

Judging from the announcements, there is wide variety in 
both the extent and the thoroughness of the social training 
offered by those schools which have incorporated it in their 
curricula. In a few instances “Household Economics” and 
' “Home Nursing” are about the extent of the preparation of- 
fered for social service; and this, in the case of one school 
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(whose announcement in other respects makes an excellent 
impression) which explicitly declares that its training is in- 
tended to equip students for positions as superintendents in 
reformatory and charitable institutions. 

In the case of eleven institutions, one a correspondence 
school, it seems reasonable to conclude that the social training 
is intelligently planned and competently conducted. More time 
is given to the work in some institutions than in others with 
the result of more varied content and greater thoroughness. In 
one city three schools representing different denominations 
have conducted a joint course planned by an experienced so- 
cial worker, the lectures being given by specialists in their 
several fields. This co-operative scheme appears to work sat- 
isfactorily and might be imitated elsewhere to good advantage. 
In cities where there are schools of philanthropy and social 
service, schools for the training of church workers might take 
advantage of the opportunity offered for special instruction in 
social subjects. This is already done to some extent but does 
not appear to be a general custom. 

It would be interesting to know how far the many schools 
throughout the country for the training of religious workers 
are in touch with each other and familiar with the various 
methods which are being brought to the test of experience. 
Our cursory examination of the literature of the schools which 
are included in this brief review would seem to point to the 
value of a thorough study of the situation. A more intimate 
acquaintance with the work of such schools would doubtless 
lead to a revision of some of the judgments which have been 
here tentatively expressed. 

One cannot examine the purposes and statements of these 
training schools without being impressed with the importance 
of the work they are engaged in and without a growing con- 
viction of their earnest efforts to meet a need that is evidently 
becoming more clearly defined. The large number of students 
enrolled in these institutions is impressive and the vital char- 
acter of the work for which they are preparing demands that 
they should have the most thorough training possible. 

The writer ventures to recommend that steps be taken at 
this meeting of the Religious Education Association to pursue 
the enquiry and provide for a comprehensive review of the 
questions which are involved in the situation, with a view to 
the submission of a report at the next annual meeting. 
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As one feature of such a report it would be of value to 
include a recommendation as to the content of a course of in- 
struction in social subjects suitable for training schools for 
religious workers. It would perhaps be worth while to prepare 
an outline of a proposed course that could be given within the 
time that might properly be allotted to instruction for social 
service in schools which give a one year training, and a similar, 
but more comprehensive outline, for schools which devote 
more time to training. Such suggestions coming from a Com- 
mittee of the Religious Education Association would command 
attentive consideration and would doubtless be welcomed by 
many institutions which are making honest efforts to offer 
sound and thorough training to those who seek preparation for 
religious work. 








THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1912. 


To the Officers and Members of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation: 


The report of the service of the Association for the year 
1912 is presented in four parts, as follows: 


I. A Statistical Abstract of Activities. 
II. The Treasurer’s Report. 
III. Current Activities, a Topical Survey of Work. 
IY. Opportunities for 1913, Recommendations and Budget. 


On February 12th, 1913, the Association completed its tenth 
year. This year saw the Association’s useful service reaching 
every country of the globe and steadily developing in every 
field of educational endeavor. The record of 1912 is rich in 
encouragement. It shows developed activity in every depart- 
ment and a marked strengthening of personal. and financial 
support. The fact that, in a year when interest and means 
have been diverted by an unusual political campaign, we have 
increased our activities, enlarged our income and added to the 
number of contributors to this work, gives occasion both for 
gratitude and for encouragement, for these things are evidence 
not alone of increased efficiency in the organization but of 
augmented public confidence in the purposes and methods of 
the Religious Education Association. 
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I. A Statistical Report of Activities in 1912. 


1. CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES. 


Annual Convention, St. Louis, meetings 39, addresses. .. 121 
PRO LEO LIOELOE 240 
Addresses on Religious Education..................-.- 1,000 
Public Addresses by General Secretary................. 229 
Mileage, Gemetal Secretary ........ccccccccccccccecces 41,500 
Persons reached by Conferences, over................--- 102,000 


2. PUBLICATIONS. 


Total pages of new printed matter................... 976 
Total pages of new printed matter circulated......... 3,217,200 
Magazine, Religious Education, copies................ 22,300 
Pamphlets CE... oss censwacndewee sews 97,720 
SE WE ME: sv eten ees cnnvadsdacenescadenen 206 

TT EE: 42. 082 vi reaaeia pate 120,226 


3. EXHIBIT AND LIBRARY. 
Present number of volumes (a gain of 707 in the year)... .3,977 





Pamphlets, etc., filed and classified..................00-: 5 
Bureau of Information, inquiries answered, approxi- 
SE bn die coi cnians Sacerethwiesssacee gestae verse 6, 
4, CORRESPONDENCE. 
tL Re ee rere er rT ee 17,835 
ED i kn.svcckisss ccavesnecatweusss daeeeneleel 2,600 
EE i bin 6:0 8800. 00880% Wensunasenosieeweduaneekaseeee 6,675 
pT er 27,110 


5. FINANCIAL. 
(See Treasurer’s report following.) 





All Current Bills Paid. Net 
Ereowes Brose GT GOUPOES. . oo. once cc ccecccccccs $14,639.64 
Or rere Creer 14,614.68 

PE, cw iccueMeercaninaiss cabasessGnetanee $ 24.96 
6. MEMBERSHIP. 

i i oi i ke kas bans ae heex enone 370 

Members lost by death and withdrawal.................. 357 
pS eee veerereererrrere enh 13 


Present total membership ..........ccccccccccscccccccocs 2,649 
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II. Treasurer’s Official Report. 


Balance in Bank and on hand Jan. Ist, 1912.......... $ 66.29 
RECEIPTS. 

From Membership Dues .................. $6,983.42 
Sale of Proceedings ................. 277.15 
Contributions and Pledges........... 5,411.61 
Advertising and Reprints............ 101.17 
rere 1,600.00 

OE Te wv o65 5 0:60 Kenedeeess 14,573.35 

$14,639.64 

EXPENDITURES. 
Pl COR kins Keer cet eeu yes send $ 129.70 
Salary, General Secretary ............. 5,100.00 
Salary, Office Assistants ............... 1,431.08 
DEE «5.65.40 cia ee ke bobs Grates 1,300.00 
Incidentals, Refunds, Exchange, Audit- 

WE. ccnvckaxbccetuiwentees+Kiskes 79.02 
Postage, Express and Telegrams....... 753.66 
Printing 1912—“Religious Education”. . 2,002.89 
Printing of circulars and stationery.... 564.45 
Telephone, Light and Supplies......... 337.60 
Office and Exhibit Furniture........... 290.43 
ee ee Te ee eee ae er ee 756.98 
Miscellaneous, incl. Interest, Insurance. 68.87 
CONE TE 5. hed ooh hc ikheceune ms 1,800.00 

Total Expenditures .............. $14,614.68 

Balance in Bank and en hand Dee. 31, 1912. 24.96 


$14,639.64 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. L. Hutcuinson, Treasurer. 


I have examined the books and papers submitted to me of 
“The Religious Education Association” and hereby certify to 
their correctness and that this is a true and accurate statement 
of the affairs of said Association as of Dec. 31, 1912. 

Epwarp J. DuNHaAM, Public Accountant. 


ASSETS. 

ee Gi Me Gl Is x 5 as h6 ces dv need cedesweees $ 24.96 
Ny SI ides 5 5 vies eee Re KS v ee RAN RNS NEED 35.00 
PUUPOTEIED GOCE DOIEDNS ooo ssc creer icercccesenvces 1,800.00 
EE COU ain nwt dbnaen ecb deena sha vewees 731.50 
YD SI pins inthe kk 6 40 04s 0.05 0K0 Oe Re 72.18 
Office Furniture, Library, Exhibit.................... 2,400.00 

$5,063.64 

LIABILITIES. 


None. 
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Ill. The Current Activities of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association during 1912. 


CONDUCTING A CAMPAIGN OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION. 


Stimulating popular thinking by calling attention to the 
need for moral and religious education and for the improve- 
ment of present methods and agencies. This has been carried 
on through: 


1. Conventions and Conferences. During the year there have 
been held 240, with a total of over 300 meetings and over 
1,000 addresses. 

Conferences attended by the General Secretary, 102; 
addresses, 229, in 24 different states. 

Over 100,000 persons reached directly. The most im- 
portant gatherings: ANNUAL CONVENTION at St. Louis 
with 36 meetings and 135 addresses; STATE CONFER- 
ENCE for Iowa, at Des Moines; STATE CONFERENCE 
for Texas, at Austin; Conference jointly with N. E. A., 
Chicago; jointly with Southern Sociological Congress, 
Nashville; and meetings at Cleveland. 


2. Publications. Six issues of the magazine “Religious Educa- 
tion” and twenty-four special pamphlets have been sent 
out through the mails and distributed, over 120,000 pieces 
of special literature going out, to ministers—of all 
churches and creeds—teachers, college officers and pro- 
— parents and leaders in every form of educational 
work. 


DIRECTING INVESTIGATIONS. 


Commissions and groups of experts, organized under the 
different departments of the Association, have been conduct- 
ing investigations and preparing reports, some of which are 
already published in the magazine “RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION,” on Advanced Courses in Teacher Training; Training 
Religious Leaders in Colleges and Universities; Moral Trainin 
in High Schools; Education Organization of Churches; Grade 
Sunday-school Lessons; Graded Worship; Biblical Curricula 
in the Colleges; Religious Education of Youth; Current Moral 
Standards. 

The work of the Departments has enlisted a larger number 
of recognized specialists and leaders than_ever before who 
have given their valuable services freely. Their contribution 
cannot be measured nor its value properly estimated. It re- 
mains for us to see that the results of their labors are made 
available to the largest possible number of persons. 
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CONDUCTING A BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


The Central Office has maintained the Bureau of Informa- 
tion, answering by letter thousands of inquiries on the prob- 
lems of moral and religious education, sending out advice, 
lists of books, ie of organization and valuable aid in the 
form of pamphlets on methods and materials for use in public 
schools, churches, synagogues, homes, colleges, Christian Asso- 
ciations, etc. It is not possible, with our limited clerical facili- 
ties, to keep exact statistics on this service but the correspond- 
ence department has answered approximately 3,000 inquiries, 
hundreds of visitors have had personal interviews, very large 
numbers have been aided by printed material and through 
public conferences. 


MAINTAINING A PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
EXHIBIT. 


The Association has at its offices, in a suitable room, the 
largest special library on Religious Education in existence, 
4,000 volumes and about 6,000 pamphlets and smaller pieces. 
The Library is — and listed by “The Council for Li- 
brary and Museum Extension” of Chicago as a public institu- 
tion. It is open to all persons — office hours and has good 
facilities for study. There are reading tables and on file the 
current magazines and papers on education and on the varied 
fields of the Association work. The Exhibit material is filed in 
boxes and cases. The Library is valuable not only to specialists 
and research students, though used by them, but is planned so 
as to make the best, modern, practical material available to 
any worker. 


MAINTAINING A TRAVELING LIBRARY AND 
EXHIBIT. 


The office this year has prepared a Traveling Library of 
150 volumes, intended to show the essential books on Relig- 
ious Education, and a Traveling Exhibit, mounted on large 
cards and carried, in the manner of filing cards, in a large 
shipping case. Either Library or Exhibit will be sent, when- 
ever free from other engagement, to any conference or local 
—* where the shipping expense, plus a charge of $1.00 
is paid. 


PROVIDING A CLEARING HOUSE FOR WORKERS. 


The office has gathered from all parts of the world the 
results of studies and experiments, the new literature and the 
news concerning methods and plans of work in many institu- 
tions and agencies; it has made these available to all workers. 
It has maintained its service as an international headquarters 
to which, increasingly, all persons are looking and upon which 
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they are depending for helpful information. It has steadily 
sought to bring the experience and aid of all to the problems 
of each and to give the valuable experiences of each to all. 

The central office receives and circulates large numbers of 
pamphlets from different institutions, as churches, synagogues, 
schools, colleges, giving outlines of new plans and other val- 
uable information. 


ISSUED SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The magazine RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, containing 742 
pages, devoted to practical expositions of principles, plans of 
work, outlines of new curricula, reports of commissions, ac- 
counts of experiments, discussions of methods and information 
on new literature. Also special pamphlets have been pub- 
lished and distributed on 

“Elementary Teacher Training Courses.” 

“Advanced Teacher Training Courses.” 

“Religion as a Liberal Culture Subject in the College.” 

“The Bible and Public Education,” a bibliography. 

“A Standard Library on Religious Education.” 

“Complete Index to All Publications of the R. E. A.” (40 
pages). 

The office has also distributed thousands of copies of other 
special pamphlets published by the Association in earlier years. 
It has completed the distribution of 60,000 copies of a pamphlet 
on “Graded Text-Books for the Sunday School.” 


HAS DEALT DIRECTLY WITH MANY DEFINITE 
PROBLEMS. 


The following are but a few of the problems upon which 
the assistance of the Association has been sought and upon 
which special studies have been made and information dis- 
seminated: 

Moral Training in Public Schools. 

Courses in Religious Education in Colleges. 

Teaching Sex Hygiene. 

Religious Training in the Home. 

Rural Church Work in Education. 

Professional Training of Ministers. 

Improvement of Teacher-Training Courses. 

The Bible and Public Schools. 

Gradation in the Sunday Schools. 

Religious Work for —. 

Moral Conditions in Colleges. 

Training Local Workers. 

The Bible in College Courses. 

Use of Leisure and Recreation. 

Standardizing Seminary Curricula. 

Parent Teacher Associations, 
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SECURED CO-OPERATION AMONGST RE- 
LIGIOUS AGENCIES. 


The Association provides a common platform, offers a 
common program and affords a common agency for all relig- 
ious —- Its departments and its activity have brought 
together the workers in the various religious bodies. Its officers 
and members are serving on all the Denominational Boards 
and Commissions of Religious Education. It has promoted the 
interchange of literature, plans of work and materials pro- 
duced by these commissions. The labors of its own commis- 
sions have been placed at the disposal of all churches. Its 
meetings have been common ground of conference and co- 
operation for all. Its services are available to all; it offers to 
all an_opportunity for service. 


ASSOCIATED WORKERS IN MANY FIELDS. 


Each year sees the workers in churches, public schools, 
Sunday schools, private schools, colleges, settlements, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., homes, training schools and other educa- 
tional agencies coming through the Association to a better 
realization of the unity of their common task and to closer 
co-operation in work. It is significant that the addresses and 
conferences of the General Secretary have been with School 
Teachers’ Conventions, College conferences, Parent-School 
Clubs, Sunday-school conventions, Superintendents’ Associa- 
tions, Training Schools, Sociological conferences, Teacher-train- 
ing institutes, City Clubs, Christian Associations, denomina- 
tional conventions, universities, summer schools, ministerial 
institutes, Chautauquas, commencements, brotherhoods, Young 
Peoples’ Society conventions, inter-church conventions, student 
associations. This range of interests is only indicative of the 
wide field which is reached and is being unified by the Asso- 
ciation. 

A notable instance of co-operation is found in the plans 
now being tried for joint conferences and other activities with 
the National Congress of Mothers. 


HAS FURNISHED AN AGENCY FOR PERSONS 
DESIROUS OF IMPROVING MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The Association has sought to be an efficient, active agency, 
an instrument through which those who could not directly 
serve in educational fields might still give their assistance. 
The fact that it has received $5,411.61 in contributions, in 
addition to membership fees, indicates that many who wish to 
have a share in this work regard the Association as a suitable 
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and efficient agency through which their gifts may be con- 
verted into energy for this cause. 


CONDUCTING A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


As a philanthropy the Religious Education Association has 
sought to illustrate the application of business economy and 
efficiency in its work. All its accounts are carefully examined 
and audited by a certified accountant. The Association is 
“endorsed by the Chicago Association of Commerce for the 
regular period ending October 31, 1913.” It is one of the insti- 
tutions in the Association’s “Handbook of Endorsed Charitable 
and Philanthropic Organizations.” “To receive the endorse- 
ment of the Association a philanthropic or charitable organi- 
zation must comply with the following requirements: 


“It must have responsible local management. 

“It must be doing a work whose value is commensurate 
with its cost. 

“It must agree to co-operate with other charitable institu- 
tions, to avoid duplicated effort and promote efficiency. 

“It must fill a need not already well supplied by an existing 
organization. 

“Its methods of raising funds must be approved by the 
Association’s committee. 

“Its accounts must be audited annually by public account- 
ants.” 


Special Opportunities in 1913. 


$150 especially designated for this purpose, will publish a 
handbook on Modern Methods for the Improvement of 
Sunday Schools, and will provide for its wide gratuitous 
distribution. This book would enable us to answer 
more fully many inquiries in this field. 


$150 would, in the same manner, provide for a handbook on 
Moral and Religious Education in Rural Communities. 


$250 would provide for a special publication on Moral 
Training in Elementary and High Schools, making 
available the large amount of material which The Coun- 
cil and the Department of Public Schools have pre- 
pared, much of which is not available in printed form. 


$700 would place a —_— assistant in charge of the Library 
and Exhibit. This work has grown so fast as to be 
fairly beyond the powers of the present office staff. It 
is work that needs a special worker. 
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$2,000 


$4,000 
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is needed at once to provide for an Assistant Secre- 
tary to care for the central office, manage the Bureau 
of Information, conduct campaigns for memberships 
and thus permit the General Secretary to meet more 
completely the increasing demand for his services in 
the field conducting local conferences, speaking at 
colleges and universities and presenting the ideals of 
the Association at church conferences and education- 
al conventions. 


annually would maintain a Bureau of Research for 
scientific, careful, expert investigation as to the facts, 
the preparation of statistics and the study of condi- 
tions in religious and moral education. The basic 
facts in regard to education must be obtained before 
we can construct a right program of moral and relig- 
ious education. There is a lack of accurate informa- 
tion as to the factors and causes which enter into the 
development of social and religious character. It 
ought to be possible by trained, expert investigation 
and evaluation to discover what are the efficient 
methods and agencies of character development, to 
test present institutional forms and to know precisely 
the —e under which the best results are to be 
secured. 


IV. Opportunities for Co-Operation. 


1. INCREASE THE MEMBERSHIP. 
Every member could get at least one new member in 1913. 


The effect would be to more than double the power of the 
Association and to greatly increase the value to each member. 


2. INCREASE THE NUMBER OF SUSTAINING MEMBERS. 


Sustaining members pay $10 annually; that means a reg- 
ular dependable income; it means an opportunity for workers 
to enjoy a sacrifice in order to make an investment in this 
work. Sustaining membership is a simple form of contributing 
a definite sum in addition to the membership fee which pays 
for the publication. 


3. FINANCIAL CO-OPERATION. 


Study the special is lane 
section and consider whet 


cited in the preceding 
er you might be the means of secur- 


ing the contribution needed to carry out one of these enter- 


prises. 








aro ee 
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4. CirncuLaTeE R. E. A. LirrerRATuRE. 


As far as funds permit the central office will send pack- 
ages of magazines and circulars for free distribution. 


5. ENLIST THE CO-OPERATION OF LocAL AGENCIES. 


A number of churches have a budget appropriation for the 
Religious Education Association. 


Many churches mention the Association in their Calendars. 


Are our “Proceedings” and the magazine “RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION” in your library? 


Does your college or the institution with which you work 
have an Institutional Membership in the Religious Education 
Association? 

The General Secretary cannot close this, his eighth annual 
report, without again giving expression to his deep apprecia- 
tion of the continuous, encouraging co-operation and support 
of the large body of members and contributors who are “the 
Association.” These sentences can, at best, but faintly express 
not only a deep sense of gratitude but an inspiring sense of 
admiration and a sustaining joyful confidence as to the value 
and the promise of a work which has had the leadership of so 
many model lives at a cost of continued, great sacrifice, devo- 
tion and service. We believe in this work because we believe 
in the life of the Spirit, we believe in character; we believe 
in its growth; we hold first and highest life’s imperishable, 
regnant values. We believe that here is assuredly the greatest 
interest and the noblest cause of all: to see to it that every 
child and youth shall have the chance to find life; that all shall 
have every possible aid and opportunity to discover the eternal 
values and to enter into all the fulness of personality, into all 
the joy and service of a complete social order, a whole universe. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. 


The Executive Board of the Association recommends that 
an Extension Secretary should be engaged whose duties would 
be: Over-sight of the office, director of the Library Exhibit 
and Bureau of Information; canvassing for membership and 
for funds; occasionally conducting institutes and such other 
assistance as he could render the General Secretary in the work 
of the Association. The time has come when we must have a 
competent person directly in charge of the Exhibit and the 
Bureau of Information. It is impossible for one officer alone 
to render all the service now demanded. An assistant would 
greatly increase the value of the organization to its members 
and its contribution to the cause of religious education. 
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An increase of $2,000 in the Budget will have to be carried 
by friends of the Associatiun for the first year or two. It is 
hoped that an earnest endeavor will be made at the Cleveland 
convention to secure special contributions for “An Extension 
Fund” of at least $2,000. 


II. 


That Article V, Section 5, of the Constitution shall be 
changed so as to read, at the reference to the closing of the 
fiscal year, “ending April 30th,” instead of, as now, “ending 
December 31st.” (This change would make the close of the 
fiscal year no longer coincide with the period of special Christ- 
mas appeals and other forms of philanthropic urgency.) 


III. 


That Article V, Section 6, of the Constitution be revised 
so as to read: 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors shall consist of one mem- 
ber from each state, territory, district, or province. having a 
membership of twenty-five or more in the Association, to- 
gether with twenty members chosen at large, to be elected by 
ballot on a majority vote of the Association at the Annual Con- 
vention. These members of this Board shall serve for one 
year, or until their successors are chosen. In addition, the 
President, First Vice-President, Secretaries, Treasurer, the 
members of the Executive Board, and the Past Presidents of 
the Association shall be members of the Board of Directors. 


IV. 
That Article IV, Section 7, which reads “All members of 
the Association shall be elected by the Board of Directors” be 


changed to read “All members of the Association shall be 
elected by the Executive Board.” 


BUDGETS. 


The change in the financial year, from beginning January 
1st to beginning May Ist, necessitates two budgets: 

1st. A short term budget for the period from the close of 
last financial year to the beginning of the next financial year, 
from January 1st to April 30th, 1913. 

2nd. The budget for the full financial year, from May Ist, 
1913, to April 30th, 1914. 
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BUDGET FOR NEW FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING MAY 1, 1913 


EXPENSES. 
Expenses 1912 
$ 5,100.00 Salary, General Secretary..................2002- $5,100.00 
RIOT, AOMIBIME SOCTCIGEY.. 2.0.02 ccccccceccnscces 2,000.00 
Se Ce I os a ii a albn ese nk nd edansiaenens 1,500.00 
pS "300. nr US uncer a ath alae ey wid eid a aalee baa wd 1,440.00 
"990.43 Office and Exhibit Furniture.................... 350.00 
753. 68 Postage, Express and Telegrams................. 50.00 
2,002.89 Printing and Addressing Magazine............... 2,200.00 
564.45 Printing of Circulars and Stationery............. 700.00 
337.60 Phone, Light and Suppliies........cccccccccccces 275.00 
79.02 Incidentals and Exchange. ..........cccccccccee 85.00 
68.87 Interest, Auditing, Refunds..................... 100.00 
yi ie: CL Re ne 8 oy ch eee 900.00 
129.70 Departments and Conferences................... 500.00 
ESEGe 4 Anmnal COMCCMEOE: 6 on.5 5 isc ce ciccscscecceceaecs 2,000.00 
$14,614.68 $17,900.00 
INCOME. 
DG =I anos ec noes hake contewsinecdviacmexen $8,600.00 
5.45108  Comiranetnoms amd PReagees. ... .occcccccccecsvees 6,700.00 
101.17 Advertising, Reprints, ok EE Seabee od eactecaes 300.00 
pet ee errr rere 2,000.00 
BEE (ORO GR PUMOOMIME Bek cc cccsccewnevedsecseens 300.00 
GOnt UC CRI IIEENS ons ca a cceng kaw awd one eee eae 
$14,639.64 $17,900.00 


BUDGET FOR SHORT TERM, JAN. 1 TO APRIL 30, 1913. 


EXPENSES. 

Salary, General Secretary... .....2..cccecccccccccccccccccess $1,700.00 
Clerical and Stenographic Service...............-+-0++eee0+ 500.00 
WN sk le re he as Ss si la es bw 8 owen via dere acieeavece metas 443.00 
Sis Se I IIS oiaa's cc Sie ciwc cocceacedeciosesionas 200.00 
Me Ee Se ere 250.00 
Printing and Addressing Magazines....................+005- 800.00 
Printing Circulars and Stationery. ..........ccscccccsecsecs 300.00 
| heer I oo aoa ico wwe ee ccaennneees ee imme 80.00 
PT RO RRRTENI Sook cckicccacewescundenanse caaee 30.00 

TONE 55 ogo vc h.ve ccaeeueinat.deseeaweeaeee 20.00 
eae oad 6 Kien 0 cc He Oe donee Rae weaneneamnees 300.00 
Demartmental Tivesti@ntions ..;.....ccccccsccecsccccscecsecs 100.00 
PE I 3 ood vidoes He tewes seeclacecaneeuseeatad 2,000.00 
$6,723.00 

INCOME 

Memberships ...........-.sescececereeeceeeecceeeeeceecees $3,750.00 
Cpe OO IOGE cc's cds ocesswacanekesaae ies 750.00 
Advertising and Reprints ...... Ss bert Ss ile eae wees 50.00 
See oo hc cic kos dlecic ces ccddeexsseereusauocees 2,000.00 
IT I, 86a 65 do la ie Scie 49.0 oes eatara ae 6 gate eels 100.00 
renee Gnrmmee, Jemery ©, BOIS. 2. coos ccc cccceccscesges 24.96 
eI NG Be NOE 5 os otic laden nso s cscnctue oh esieecouan 72.18 
$6,747.14 


io 








THE DECENNIAL CONVENTION. 


The Tenth General Convention of the Religious Education 
Association was held in Cleveland, Ohio, with meetings on the 
days Monday to Thursday, inclusive, March 10th to 13th. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of many who have attended all the 
conventions this was by far the most interesting, the best in 
attendance and the most helpful. There was a most encourag- 
ing degree of local interest; some of the departmental mceet- 
ings were attended by unusually large numbers. Much credit 
is due to the splendid co-operation of efficient local commit- 
tees, working under the general direction of the chairman of 
the Cleveland Executive Committee, President Charles F. 
Thwing and with the continuous aid of the Rev. E. C. Young, 
who served as local Secretary. While all committees did splen- 
did service and carried out their work thoroughly, especially 
heavy burdens fell on the following and to them especial praise 
is due: Committee on Local Arrangements, Chairman, Mr. 
Livingston Fewsmith; on Finance, Chairman, Mr. S. P. Fenn; 
on Music, Chairman, Professor J. Powell Jones; Local Exhibits, 
Chairman, Rev. Charles L. Fisk. Large and well trained chor- 
uses rendered highly attractive programs at each of the evening 
sessions. 

The meetings of the Council, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Clyde W. Votaw, presented an unusually strong pro- 
gram and were attended by large numbers of high-school 
workers. Altogether thirteen different religious communions 
held meetings of some sort, relating to their educational work, 
in connection with the convention and, on the last afternoon, 
there was held a Joint Meeting of all denominational Commis- 
sions on Religious Education. 

The full report of official business will appear in the next 
issue of Religious Education. It is of special interest to note 
that the Association determined to hold the next convention in 
New Haven and to try the experiment of a new type of annual 
meeting; instead of arranging for many meetings of various 
departments simultaneously the program next year will consist 
of a single series of meetings on the one topic of “The Relation 
of Higher Education to the Social Order.” This program will 
last through three days; the discussions being based on studies 
and investigations which will be made during the year. Pro- 
vision will be made for business meetings of departments at 
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which progress may be reported and plans for the convention 
of 1915 consummated. The present intention is to alternate the 
two types of convention. 

In addition to the full reports of the convention in the local 
daily papers the religious press paid especial attention to these 
meetings and many very kind and commendatory reports ap- 
pear. Excerpts from two reports are appended, omitting the 
editorial notes of commendation, and simply in order to pre- 
sent brief surveys of the convention. 


THE R. E. A. AT CLEVELAND—PASSING THE TEN YEARS’ MILESTONF. 


BY BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, D.D. 


Perhaps no other religious organization can make so pro- 
found a popular impression upon a great city as does the Re- 
ligious Education Association. This was clearly proved at 
Cleveland last week. Nearly 125 names of speakers were 
printed in the official program, distributed among thirty differ- 
ent meetings extending over three days and a half. The scope 
of the convention was indicated in the departmental and sec- 
tion meetings: Universities and Colleges, Theological Seminar- 
ies, Churches and Pastors, Sunday Schools, Public Schools, 
Christian Associations, Social Service, The Home, Lay Training 
Schools, Eugenics and Sex Hygiene, Penal Institutions. 

One was also impressed by the fact that in this gathering 
the cause is uppermost, while the organization is incidental. 
In almost any other kind of convention, assembling under the 
auspices of some one organization, attention is almost certain 
to be divided between the interests of the movement itself and 
the question of the success of the organization through which 
the end is to be realized. At Cleveland there was one great 
unifying interest, amounting almost to a passion. It was the 
question as to how religion, and education in religion, may be 
most effectively and universally secured as a part of our na- 
tional life. 

This year the emphasis was upon the moral aspects of edu- 
cation. The Council, which met on the day preceding the con- 
vention, and which invited to its session a large number of 
representative public school superintendents and teachers, con- 
sidered earnestly the principles underlying moral education. 
It was clearly brought out through the discussion that the time 
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has come when we must go much farther than to introduce 
formal instruction in morals into our public schools. We must 
provide for moral training through carefully graded activities. 

Another tendency emphasized in the Cleveland program is 
that toward greater precision in religious education through a 
careful determination of function to be performed by a given 
organization. The College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have 
made a fresh study of the needs which they can best meet in 
the life of young people, and are prepared to limit themselves 
to a specific type of work in the colleges, the more distinctly 
personal teaching, while urging the colleges themselves to un- 
dertake more adequately the formal, academic instruction in 
religion. 

Distinct progress is being made in the work of correlating 
and co-ordinating the various agencies of religious education. 
The Dakota Plan of giving high school credit for Bible study 
pursued in the churches seemed to many to point toward a 
possible way out of our national dilemma, and to make possi- 
ble the recognition of the place of religion in a system of pub- 
lic education while safe-guarding the right of freedom in re- 
ligion and the separation of church and state. 

One of the most notable contributions was presented by 
Professor Athearn in a report suggesting how it is possible to 
bring into practical working unity the various societies, clubs 
and classes which are offering instruction in religion. 

Nowhere is the genius of Dr. Cope, the general secretary, 
more evident than in the great popular evening sessions of the 
convention. On the first evening the immense armory was 
filled with an eager audience, composed largely of college stu- 
dents from the institutions in and about Cleveland. The pro- 
gram, appropriately, consisted of addresses by three univer- 
sity presidents. In a brief but unique address, which served as 
an address of Welcome, President Thwing sounded the keynote 
of the convention. President Judson of Chicago, speaking as 
president of the Association, emphasized the fact that religious 
education is essential to civic progress. A notable address was 
delivered by President Falconer, the brilliant scholar who pre- 
sides over Toronto University, who found in religion the real 
and sufficient motive for human progress. 

On the second evening Prof. Thomas C. Hall of Union Sem- 
inary pressed home the urgent need of co-operation of re- 
ligious forces for social righteousness. With characteristic epi- 
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gram Dr. Bitting of St. Louis pointed out some of the weak- 
nesses in our present social structure. 

The most serious message of the evening came from Dean 
Sumner who has done such splendid service on the Chicago 
Vice Commission. In stern terms he called upon men to a 
chivalrous protection of womanhood and upon women to de- 
vote themselves loyally to securing the welfare of their sisters. 
“Why, in God’s name, call the fallen girl ‘the lily that has 
faded’? She has fallen, but there is that within her that will 
cause her to come up. She would come up if society did not 
crush her down!” 

At the concluding session President King spoke of The 
Challenge of Religious Education. Dr. Cope presented, with 
his usual effectiveness, an appeal for funds with which to carry 
on the enlarging work of the Association. It is a remarkable 
fact that for the last five years all expenses have been fully 
paid with no deficit carried over. For the coming year a bud- 
get of $17,900 is asked, as against $14,614 for 1912. The new 
president of the Association is Pres. Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University. The next convention will be held 
at New Haven, Conn.—‘The Congregationalist.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION EXPANDING. 


The Religious Education Association in its tenth conven- 
tion at Cleveland last week gave new evidence, in a rich and 
diversified program, of the varied functions which it is coming 
to fulfill in the religious life of the country. Accumulating in- 
terests continually enlarge its scope. Last year departments of 
social service and lay training schools were added to the array 
of sectional conferences, and this year the number was in- 
creased by special conferences on eugenics and on religious 
education in prisons and reformatories. Along with this diver- 
sification, however, goes a steady deepening in the spirituality 
of the association’s aim. 

Cleveland showed unusual appreciation of the importance 
of the convention. The local committce advertised the meet- 
ings throughout the city with generous persistence, paralleling 
theater advertisin3 on the billboards and in the street cars. 
The three night meetings in the Grays’ Armory were attended 
by audiences of several thousand, in which large delegations of 
students from Western Reserve University and Lake Erie Col- 
lege were prominent. 
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The days of the Religious Education Association in Cleve- 
land were occasions likewise of certain gatherings of related, 
though independent, interest. One of these was the meeting 
of denominational secretaries of education, for whom Dr. 
Thomas Nicholson of the Methodist Episcopal Church serves 
as president and Dr. Joseph W. Cochran of the Presbyterian 
Church as secretary. This is one of the youngest of the joint 
board organizations of the evangelical churches, but one of the 
most active, interesting and comprehensive. For Presbyterians, 
both the College Board and the Board of Education take part. 

A vigorous discussion of beneficiary aid for ministerial 
students was a principal feature of this gathering. It was man- 
ifest that sentiment in favor of such aid is not declining among 
those who are called upon to administer it. But there is a dis- 
position to extend its benefits to persons preparing for any 
definite vocation concerned with church and religious life, 
whether looking to ordination or not. Secretary Cochran also 
expressed the positive opinion that Christian colleges should 
be no longer expected to give free tuition to ministerial stu- 
dents. This policy, he said, in effect penalizes a college for 
using its influence to increase the supply of the ministry. 
Overlapping of different denominations with colleges in iden- 
tical fields is to be discussed. 

A conference running parallel to this brought together 
representatives of denominational commissions on religious 
education. Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and Dis- 
ciples were prominent in the consideration of co-operation be- 
tween these organizations. There were also held two sessions 
of directors of religious education—men salaried by local con- 
gregations for the conduct of Sunday school work and similar 
activities. This is a class rapidly increasing in numbers and 
strength of personnel. 

The Religious Education Association elected the following 
general officers for the coming year: President, Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing, Cleveland, first vice-president, Dr. Henry S. Prit- 
chett, New York; treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago; 
executive board chairman, Dr. Abram W. Harris, Chicago; 
recording secretary, Dr. Charles M. Stuart, Evanston, Illinois; 
general secretary, Dr. Henry F. Cope, Chicago. New Haven, 
Connecticut, will be next year’s meeting place.—“The Conti- 
nent.” 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 
I. 


The ten years that have elapsed since the birth of the Re- 
ligious Education Association have witnessed a nation-wide, 
almost world-wide, awakening to the profounder meanings of 
education for life. With solemn joy we record that, within this 
decade,— 

Organized religion in many branches has declared for the 
educational ideal in religion, and has set about the work of 
educational re-organization. 

The great Sunday-school agencies, denominational and in- 
terdenominational, have set up higher standards and have 
entered upon fresh endeavors. 

Graded lesson systems and improved text books have been 
adopted by multitudes of Sunday schools. 

At least some of the principles of effective teaching, par- 
ticularly provision for objective activities of pupils, have been 
widely adopted. 

Theological seminaries have begun to provide for the 
churches a ministry intelligently alive to the necessity of re- 
ligious education. 

The colleges are giving increased attention to the Bible and 
to religion in the curriculum, and to improved methods of 
voluntary Bible study. 

Public education also has felt the new spirit. As never 
before its leaders are inquiring and experimenting in the field 
of moral education. 

The International Moral Education Congresses witness to 
the extent of this interest among the progressive nations. 

Already, too, in more than one of our states public edu- 
cation and church education have entered upon promising ex- 
periments in co-operation. We favor such experiments, but 
we insist that there shall be no compromise of our established 
principle of the complete separation of the church from the 
taxing power. 

Il. 

The extraordinary progress of these years is shown, how- 
ever, even less by accomplished results than by growing in- 
sight into the depth of our problems. 

The campaign for moral and religious education must cen- 
ter its efforts most of all upon the family. Whatever forces 
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occupy this main citadel will win the day. We call upon all 
morally earnest citizens to stand with us for the single standard 
of sexual morality; for the protection of girls from tempta- 
tions, and for the punishment of the destroyer; for every eco- 
nomic or industrial measure that provides the necessary con- 
ditions for normal family life; and for graded sex-instruction 
for all boys and girls. 

The problem of public education, both general and voca- 
tional, is to produce truly socialized men and women. In no 
lower sense can we accept efficiency as the aim of the public 
schools either elementary or secondary, or of the state univer- 
sities. 

The problem of the Sunday school, likewise, is not only to 
produce reverence toward God, but also burning loyalty to the 
social righteousness that has been the living message of the 
great prophets of religion. 





TEACHER TRAINING IN ENGLAND. 


While the modern Sunday school awakening first became 
evident in our own country the spirit quickly passed over to 
the motherland and now England seems as eager as America 
for the best. In an informing article published in the syndi- 
cated papers of several state organizations, Principal D. L. 
Ritchie, of Nottingham, England, writes that while the English 
theological halls, like our own seminaries, formerly aimed 
only at theological scholarship a notable change is taking place 
and that all schools that are alive are giving increased atten- 
tion to Sunday school interests and training pastors to be lead- 
ers of leaders in that arm of Christian service. The univer- 
sities, also, are giving much attention to Sunday school interests 
as an important feature of their “cxtension” work, some of 
them conducting examinations, granting certificates upon com- 
pletion of stipulated courses of high grade. Sunday school 
unions in several of the larger cities of the kingdom are co- 
operating in this serious work and as many as five hundred, 
six hundred, even seven hundred students have enrolled them- 
selves in one university. The Home Reading Union, an organi- 
zation formed principally of the well-to-do, chose child psy- 
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chology and child training as one of its courses last year, and 
by systematic and painstaking endeavors aligned itself on the 
side of better Sunday school teaching and “sought to arouse 
the cultured to their duty and to help them discharge it worthi- 
ly.” “As a result of these forward movements,” writes Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, “the Church of England has opened a perma- 
nent college in London for the training of primary leaders. A 
second, I have heard, is to be opened soon.” 


TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, publishes a set of bulletins for boys and girls. 
The titles thus far are: 


No. 1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 

No. 2. Teaching the Boy to Save. 

No. 3. Training the Girl in the Home. 

No. 4. Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Vocation. 
No. 5. A Better Crop of Boys and Girls. 

No. 6. Training the Boy to Work. 

No. 7. Teaching the Girl to Save. 

No. 8. Instructing the Young in Regard to Sex. 


These are sent free for 2c postage each, or ten or more of 
any one at lc each. Address Wm. A. McKeever, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 











NEW BOOKS. 


THE CaTHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, edited by Charles G. Herber- 
mann, Ph.D., Edward A. Pace, Thomas J. Shahan, John J. 
Wynne and others. (Robert Appleton Co., 15 volumes, buck- 
ram, $6.00 each.) An important work of reference on the con- 
struction, doctrine, discipline, and history of the Crtholic 
church. International in its scope and especially valuable as 
the most modern authoritative statement of the doctrine and 
work of this church. The articles on education are written 
in a scholarly spirit. On the whole the work is indispensable 
to any library which pertains to fullness on the subject of 
religion. 

WiLuiaAMS, Cuares B., The Function of Teaching in Chris- 
tianity. (S. S. Board, Southern Baptist Convention, $1.00 net.) 
A brief history of the place of teaching in Christianity and a 
discussion of the educational element in modern church work. 
An excellent book for teachers and training classes. 

Frev_p, Mitprep F., Method in Religious Education. (Head- 
ley Brothers, 1-6 net.) On teaching, for English Sunday-school 
teachers. Worthy of study by all beginners. 

Warner, S. ALLEN, Concerning Religious Education. 
(Headley Brothers, 1-6 net.) An introductory teacher training 
text book for English schools. Intended to prepare for the 
“Teacher and Taught” series of the English Society of Friends. 
Modern in viewpoint and helpful to elementary teachers. This 
volume contains an appendix with an excellent list of pictures 
and object material. 


Eis, HAveLocK, Problem of Race-Regeneration; Sa.esy, 
C. W., Methods of Race-Regeneration; Horton, R. F., National 
Ideals and Race-Regeneration. (Moffat, Yard & Co., $0.50 net.) 
Authoritative discussions, issued under the general supervision 
of the National Council of Public Morals, of London. Useful 
contributions to the study of eugenics. 

Picton, J. ALLANSON, The Bible in School. (Watts & Co.) 
A vigorous discussion of the English situation in regard to re- 
ligious education in elementary schools. 

MAXWELL, WiLtiaM H., A Quarter Century of Public School 
Development. (American Book Company.) A collection of 
the writings of Superintendent Maxwell on the celebration of 
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his completing twenty-five years service as superintendent in 
New York. A good review of some of the elements of progress 
in public schools. 


HenperSON, C. R., Workingmen’s Insurance; Bemus, C. O., 
The Church in the Country Town, KeNNepy, JouHN C., The 
Housing Problem; Horsman, O. C., One Rest-Day in Seven; 
Cuase, G. C., The Disruption of the Home; Lovesoy, OwEN R., 
Child Labor. (American Baptist Publication Society, $0.15 
each.) New additions to the excellent series under the Social 
Service Commission of the Northern Baptist Convention. 


Cioprer, Epwarp N., Child Labor in City Streets. (The 
Macmillan Co., $1.25 net.) A broad study of the children who 
work in the streets, as newsboys, peddlers, etc., the conditions 
and effects of such work. A valuable investigation in a neg- 
lected field. The author stirs one as he pleads for the prohibi- 
tion of this child labor. 


PROCEEDINGE OF THE 39TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CorRRECTION, edited by Alexander Johnson. Covers remark- 
ably wide field. Especially valuable in its reports on children 
and sex hygiene. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF Y. M. C. A.’s, The Country . 
Church and Rural Welfare. (Association Press, $1.00 net.) 
Many very brief papers and discussions on the rural church and 
its relationships. Especially for educational improvement. 


Herbert, Ciara W., Children’s Books, for Sunday School 
Libraries. (H. W. Wilson Company.) An excellent guide for 
Sunday-school librarians, giving modern titles in the great 
fields of literature. 


Warner, S. ALLEN, A Guide to Religious Pictures. (Head- 
ley Brothers, London, 3d.) A valuable guide, contains a long 
and well arranged list under many divisions. 


Tue Cuip’s Biste. (Cassell & Company, $0.50 net.) A 
convenient reprinting of the child’s stories, suitable for use in 
the home. 


SHIELDS, THoMAS Epwarp, Teachers Manual of Primary 
Methods. (Catholic Education Press.) A careful, well-arranged 
guide for Catholic teachers, with special treatment of the les- 
sons in religion. 
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Martin, Joun, Prayers for Little Men and Women. (Harper 
& Brothers, $1.25 net.) A beautiful book of the best prayers 
in verse and rhyme that we have yet seen for children in the 
home. 

MacDona.p, J. Ramsay, Syndicalism. (Open Court Pub. 
Co.) A handy and clear statement of this movement. 


MacCoun, Townsenp, Bible Atlas. (L. L. Poates Pub. Co., 
$1.00 net.) Gives in handy pocket form many biblical maps. 


Reynotps, Artuur, The Churchman’s Guide. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.20 net.) A handy cyclopaedia on all topics of 
ecclesiastical practice. The articles are brief but pointed and 
clear; they include a wide range of subjects. 

Harvey, L. I, The Period of the Patriarchs; Warner, S. 
ALLEN, The Period of the Exodus; Graves, O. C., The United 
Monarchy of the Hebrews. (Headley Brothers, London, 1-6 
net.) The new textbooks of the English Society of Friends. 
Worthy of careful examination. Many good suggestions for 
teachers. 

Situ, Frep B., A Man’s Religion. (Association Press.) On 
the relation of men to religion and religious service in the 
church. 
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The Making of a Nation 


By Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks and Prof. Charles F. Kent 
112 pages. Cloth. 75 cents mez. 


The object of these studies in the beginnings of Israel’s 
history is to show the practical bearing of the teaching of the 
Old Testament on the moral problems which confront our 
nation to-day. 


Landmarks in Christian History 
By Prof. Henry K. Rowe, Ph.D. 


Cloth. 75 cents met. 


The purpose of this work is to furnish a basis for the under- 
standing of the present activities of the church and of the 
various agencies that are at work for the betterment of the 
individual and of society. 


The Life of Jesus 


By William Byron Forbush 
Cloth. 75 cents mez. 


This is the most thoroughly equipped, the most beautifully 
illustrated, and the most worthily written text-book on the life 
of Jesus ever furnished to Sunday schools, It is intended for 
pupils of high school age. 


The Conquering Christ 


By Rev. Isley Boone 
Cloth. 75 cents net. 


A comprehensive and systematic study of missions. ‘It will 
make a strong appeal to those who desire to be intelligent re- 
garding the progress and results of the missionary movement as 
well as to know why Christianity is superior to other religions. 
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